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THE TAMING 
OF THE | 
CARTER TRIBE 


Helen Ward Banks 


Chapter Five 


Uncle Brown gives his answer 


TH an impatient exclamation Eben 

stepped out of the room and swung the 

door shut behind him. Margie was 
taking the sleepy children upstairs; Jack 
stood ‘waiting in the hall. 

“Well?” Eben asked curtly and crossed to 
where Jack stood. 

Whenever Jack spoke to Eben he had to 
hold his temper in both hands; he managed 
to do so now. 

“I was thinking a day or two ago,” he said 
evenly, “that we hadn’t ever heard from that 
legacy which is in your hands. When will it 
begin to pay dividends ?” 

“When it is invested.” Eben answered. 
“You don’t get a legacy one day and an in- 
come the next. There are a few little matters 
of taxes and transfer and so forth to settle. 
When it begins to pay you’ll know it.” 

“All right,” Jack answered. “What are you 
going to invest it in?” 

“T don’t know. Do you imagine your advice 
would be valuable ?” 

“Tt might be.” 

“About as valuable as your efforts to settle 
my family. I have you to thank for this white 
elephant of a house.” 

“You owe me more than thanks,” Jack said. 
“I paid ten dollars on it for you.” 

Eben turned back toward his den and 
paused by the door. “You did? Well, you can 
whistle for your money.” He spoke louder 
than he knew. 

“T thought as much,” Jack said. “Good 
night.” 

Eben stopped. “T’ll tell you another thing 
right here, and that is that the less I see of you 
and your sister the better. She seems bent on 
spoiling Margie, and you were always imper- 
tinent. I don’t care to have either of you in 
the house; do you hear ?” 

“Don’t fret,” Jack answered briefly. He 
slammed the door behind him and without 
another word ran down the steps. 


When he reached home his wrath was still 
aflame. Teddy and Nan were studying beside 
the library table, the two dogs were stretched 
on the rug, and Phil and Dolly were talking 
on the big sofa in the hall. The dogs rushed at 
Jack as he entered, and Phil looked up with 
a laugh. 

“Big war chief Thundercloud!” he ex- 
claimed. “When did you strike the warpath, 
Johnny ?” 

“I strike it whenever I see Eben Carter. 
Great Scott, how I hate that man! If I saw 
him drowning in the canal, I wouldn’t pull 
him out.” 

_ “You won’t get the chance,” Phil answered 
lightly. “He isn’t one to slip over the edge of 
things.” 

“Tf I got a chance, I’d push him over.” 

“How fierce you sound!” said Dolly. “Bow- 
wow! Come tell your little sister about it.” 

“T'll tell my little sister one thing all right,” 
exclaimed Jack, “and that is she might as well 
vust up her missionary society. Mr. Eben 
Carter forbids us both the house.” 

. “Oh, I’m awfully sorry,” Dolly said quickly. 
‘ I simply can’t give up Margie!” 
Nan and I can keep on anyhow,” Teddy 





Eben stopped. ‘‘I’ll tell you another thing right here, and that is that the 


less I see of you and your sister the better 


put in eagerly. “I’m giving Benny music les- 
sons, you know, and he likes it ever so much.” 

“And I’ve just got Julie brushing her teeth,” 
added Nan eagerly. 

Jack’s grim expression softened a little, but 
he shook his head. “It’s the last time I ever do 
anything for Eben. I'll never go inside his 
doors again; and I don’t want you to go, 
either, Dolly.” 

“Tf there’s to be a family discussion I must 
go home,” interrupted Phil. “It’s Sandy’s bed- 
time anyhow. Come on, old top.” 

The red setter came to his feet. Jack seized 
Rover by the ears. “I'll race you three times 
down the alley and back, dog,” he said. “I’ve 
got to get the taste of Eben out of my 
mouth.” 

Boy and dog tumbled noisily out of the 
house together. Teddy gathered up his books. 

“That’s right,” said Dolly. “It’s bedtime for 
you two. Good night.” 

Nan threw herself into her sister’s arms. 
“Good night, you darling, beautiful Juno. 
Isn’t she beautiful, Phil ?” 

“She surely is,” answered Phil with an em- 
barrassed little grin. 

“Tt isn’t like your usual diplomacy to put 
Phil into a corner like that,” Dolly said. 
“Now, scoot.” 

They scooted. Phil lingered at the door. 
“You don’t say ‘don’t hurry,’” he remarked; 
“so I suppose I’ve really got to go.” 

“Just wait a minute,” Dolly replied. “Of 
course what Eben has said isn’t going to make 
any difference about our helping the children. 
I couldn’t give up Margie now. She needs 
me.” 

“Tt strikes me that the child is carrying 
something besides the household,” Phil an- 
swered. “She always seems afraid of some- 
thing, somehow.” 

“Tt’s Sam; she adores him, big, rough chap 
though he is; and she knows he isn’t quite 
straight. She told me she is always afraid he 
will do something that will put him in jail.” 

“T’d put him there if I could,” Phil declared 
laughingly, “and get him out of the way.” 

“Tt wouldn’t do,” Dolly answered. “I don’t 
believe that you can improve Sam by punish- 
ing him; it’s got to be done through love.” 

“Love that little tough!” exclaimed Phil. 
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“Margie does. That’s why she worries, I 
suppose. She was troubled to-day because she 
found a golf ball in the pocket of his coat; 
but I told her that caddies often picked balls 
u ta 
“Does he caddy ? Where ?” 

“Both at Glen Brook and at the Country 
Club.” 

“Ts that so?” asked Phil thoughtfully. “I’m 
glad you told me, for I must follow my pro- 
tégé’s business prospects. Good night, Dolly. 
If you want to tame the Tartar tribe I’m with 
you to the limit. Come on, Sandy, let’s find 
Jack.” 

“Tl get after Sam,” he thought as he ran 
home. “Dad says he’s losing golf balls, and if 
they’re getting into Sam’s pockets there’ll be 
something doing with Sam. I'll know easy 
enough. Dad’s the only man in Somerset who 
uses Marko balls. Hang it all! Why doesn’t 
Eben Carter look out for his own kids!” 

Eben Carter was just then thinking less of 
his children than of his guest. He had returned 
to his den after Jack went and had found Mr. 
Brown still leaning back in his chair and in- 
tently matching the finger tips of his right 
hand with those of his left hand. He gave 
Eben a fleeting glance. 

“Sorry to break up our conversation,” Eben 
said. “As I was telling you, that rubber prop- 
osition is one of the best on the market for 
anyone who has money that he can let lie 
fallow for a year or two. I’ve got in myself 
all that I can spare, but the plant needs more 
still if it is to be properly developed.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” Mr. Brown answered, 
but it was easy to see that he was not think- 
ing of the Carfitchlee Plantation. “That was 
young Brewster, wasn’t it?” 

‘ ? 


“He wanted money ?” 

“Don’t boys always want money ?” 

Uncle Brown studied his finger tips. “I feel 
rather in debt to that boy. If he wants money 
I’m going to put down a little sum for him. 
Maybe a couple of thousand. I’ll put it in 
your care, as his guardian, and if he asks for 
money again it will be there; he needn’t know 
where it comes from. You'll do that for me?” 

“Certainly. Anything I can do for you will 
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be a pleasure. And I hope that you are going 
to say yes to our invitation to become one of 
our family circle.” 

Uncle Brown closed his eyes, but he could 
not shut out the memory of Julie dragging his 
best overcoat over a dusty floor and of Benny 
rolling his silk hat across the room. What 
would they do if he lived among them? 

As he hesitated there came a timid tap at 
the door, and Margie opened it a crack. “I 
came to say good night, father.” 

Eben gave her a perfunctory kiss. Uncle 
Brown held out his hand with so comradely a 
smile that Margie kissed him, too. 

“Good night, little girl,” he said. “Don’t 
work too hard.” 

“It’s easy when things go right like to- 
night,” she answered simply. “I wish you were 
here all the time, Uncle Brown.” 

“We all wish that,” Eben said as Margie 
went out. s 

Mr. Brown did not answer. To him as well 
as to, Dolly a realization had come of the load 
that rested on Margie’s slim shoulders. He 
could relieve her of a good deal of it if he 
were always present. He thought of Julie and 
of Benny and shook his head; he thought of 
Margie and stood suddenly on his feet. 

“T don’t think I’m interested especially in 
that rubber proposition,” he said. “I can get 
better returns for my money in other ways 
than tying it up for a year or two; but I’m 
going to accept Juliet’s invitation to stay with 
you for a while at least. Of course I should be 
a paying guest.” 

Eben beamed all over. He had succeeded in 
his first scheme, and once Juliet’s uncle was 
under his roof Eben was sure that he could 
persuade him to make the other venture. 
Fifty thousand dollars meant nothing to a 
man like Brown, but it would be Eben’s sal- 
vation. 

“Must you go?” he asked graciously. “It’s 
the shank of the evening yet. Well, if you are 
going to be one of us I won’t urge you too 
strongly now. You'll move in at once, I hope.” 

But Uncle Brown, quaking a little at his 
quick decision, put off actually carrying it out 
as long as he could. He thought it impossible 
to give up his present quarters without due 
notice, and it would take some time to look 
over his belongings preparatory to storing 
them. It might be a month before he could 
change his abode. Eben was urgent, but to no 


- purpose. He helped Mr. Brown on with his 


unmolested coat and with a gracious smile let 
him out. 

When Eben went back alone to his den the 
smile was gone. He could not wait a month 
to get S. Brown at close quarters; he needed 
money, and he needed it at once. Fitch had 
been rather nasty that week; Eben did not 
know quite what trick he might play him. 

“Of course, if I went to old Brown with a 
hard-luck story, he’d probably come across,” 
Eben mused, “but then ever afterwards he 
would have no confidence in my business abil- 
ity. He’s got to come in, but he’s got to do it 
of his own volition; he must think it’s a good 
thing. And it is.” 

The telephone rang. When Eben answered 
it he heard a hateful voice. “Hello, Carter,” it 
said. “This is Fitch speaking. I’ve just been 
on the long-distance wire with Lee, and we 
have a proposition to put up to you.” 

“Well ”» 


“T had an offer to-day of sixty thousand for 
the Carfitchlee Plantation, and Lee and I are 
going to take it.” 

“Sell out your shares, you mean ?” 

“Sell the whole outfit. It’s been dead two 
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T an early period of the American Revo- 
A lution a headquarters guard was recog- 
nized as necessary for the security of 
valuable records and papers and for the pro- 
tection of the person of General Washington. 
Commanding officers of regiments were di- 
rected to furnish four men, each man to be 
selected for his sobriety, honesty and good 
behavior. The men were required to be hand- 
somely and well made, from five feet eight 
inches to five feet ten inches in height and 
“clean and spruce.” The organization of the 
Guard was effected on March 12, 1776, with 
Capt. Caleb Gibbs of Massachusetts in com- 
mand, and with Washington’s nephew, George 
Lewis, as the only subaltern. The title con- 
ferred on the new organization, by which it 
was known throughout the Revolutionary 
War, was the Commander in Chief’s Guard. 
Any orders communicated through the officers 
of the Guard were required to be accepted by 
the officers of the army as if regularly con- 
veyed by aides-de-camp. 

The following year George Lewis was au- 
thorized to organize a cavalry troop to per- 
form the mounted duty at headquarters. He 
was appointed captain and Robert Randolph 
lieutenant of the new troop which was as- 
signed as cavalry of the Commander in Chief’s 
Guard. At the same time the infantry Guard 
was reorganized by assigning to it Virginians 
of good character who were between five feet 
nine inches and five feet ten inches in height. 
Washington in communicating his wishes to 
the colonels wrote: “You will send me none 
but natives and men pf some property, if you 
have them. I must insist that in making this 
choice you give no intimation of my prefer- 
ence for natives, as I do not want to create 
any invidious distinctions between them and 
the foreigners.” 

Washington had serious justification for 
narrowing his selection so that none except 
Americans should have the privilege of being 
on duty at his headquarters. A few months 
after the Guard had been organized he moved 
his headquarters from Cambridge to New 
York City. The loyalists, or Tories, in the city 
had formed a secret organization and had 
concocted a scheme to capture Washington 
by corrupting some of the members of the 
Guard. The scheme included plans for abduct- 
ing or assassinating Washington and his staff 
and for undermining the loyalty of the sol- 
diers. A waiter at the Sergeant Arms Tavern, 
where the conspirators held their meetings, 
became suspicious and by secreting himself 
learned their plans. The matter was quickly 
laid before the Provincial Congress, and ar- 
rests followed. Among other men a private of 
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years, and the way I look at it we’re mighty 
lucky to get out as well as that.” 

“T refuse to sell,” declared Eben. “I refuse 
absolutely.” 

“You can’t. By the terms of our contract 
any two have a controlling vote. We went 
into the thing on even shares, and you know 
it perfectly well.” 

“That may be. But I’ve put in money since 
then to keep it afloat. ’'ve got more in now 
than you two together.” 

“More fool you.” 

“It gives me controlling interest.” i 
“Not much it doesn’t. This isn’t a stoc 
company; it’s a contract, and you can’t get 
away from it. Lee and I want to get out in the 

best shape we can.” 

“You're crazy!” exclaimed Eben. “Put in 
thirty thousand, and take twenty thousand 
for it?” 

“I’ve got a chance,” replied Fitch, “to get 
in on the ground floor of a big scheme where 
twenty thousand real dollars will bring me 
in a lot more money than thirty thousand 
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¥ WWASHINGIONS BODYGUARD 


By Major General William Harding Carter 


the Guard named Hickey, who had deserted 
from the British army several years before 
the war and who had taken up his residence 
in America, had entered into the conspiracy. 
He had the confidence of Washington, and 
to him was finally intrusted the work of 
poisoning his commander. He knew that 
Washington was fond of green peas and 
planned to put poison into a dish of them. 
He approached the housekeeper with his 
scheme. Apparently falling in with his plan, 
she privately cautioned Washington. Privates 
Hickey and Lynch were immediately arrested. 
Three other members of the Guard were 
placed in confinement, one of whom was 
Green, the drummer, to whom had been as- 
signed the part of stabbing the general. A 
court-martial was promptly convened, and 
Hickey was the first to be tried. His convic- 
tion and execution by the provost marshal in 
the presence of the troops is fully set forth 
in the official orders of the army. 

It was peculiarly mortifying to the patriot 
army that the first military execution should 
be that of a member of the corps expressly 
selected to guard the commander in chief. In 
making public the sentence of the court- 
martial Washington ordered that “the said 
Thomas Hickey, being so convicted, has been 
sentenced to death by being hanged by the 
neck till he shall be dead; which sentence, by 
the unanimous advice of the general officers 
of the army, I have thought proper to con- 
firm. These are, therefore, to will and require 
you to execute the said sentence upon the said 
Thomas Hickey this day, at eleven o’clock in 
the forenoon, upon the ground between the 
encampments of the Brigadier Generals Spen- 
cer and Lord Stirling; and for so doing this 
shall be your sufficient warrant.” 

Once the Life Guard had been purged of its 
disloyal and treacherous element the men en- 
joyed the respect and confidence of Washing- 
ton and of his military family. In course of 
time many of them became entitled to the 
Badge of Merit, second only to the Purple 
Heart, which was then the highest-known 
American order of military merit, established 
by Washington, and which corresponded to 
the present Medal of Honor. It antedated 
both the Victoria Cross of the British and the 
Iron Cross of the Germans. 

Washington ordered that the uniform of 
the infantry of the Guard should be like his 
own of blue and buff cloth and that the head- 
dress should be a cocked hat. The cavalry of 
the Guard wore white coats with light blue 
facings and silver buttons, yellow riding 
breeches and black boots reaching to the knees, 
round black: hats of felt with red cloth bands 
and foxtails for ornaments. 

The Guard kept the long vigil at Valley 
Forge during the winter of 1777-78 and en- 
dured the same hardships and suffering that 
fell to the lot of the patriot army. With the 
coming of spring and the receipt of clothing 
and supplies new life was infused into the 
army. When Baron von Steuben arrived the 
Guard was selected to receive tactical training 
at his hands. Washington ordered that one 
hundred additional men be attached to the 
Guard temporarily, and with the aid of an 
interpreter Baron von Steuben undertook to 


train them. All the inspectors of the army { 


were required to attend each drill, and the 
Commander in Chief’s Guard then became 
the school of instruction for the army. 

Since the men were experienced soldiers, it 
required only a few weeks of intensive train- 
ing to make the Guard a worthy model. 
When the Marquis de Chastellux visited 
Washington’s headquarters he wrote in his 
journal: “When one sees the battalion of the 
General’s Guards encamped within the pre- 
cincts of his house; nine wagons, destined to 
carry his baggage, ranged in his court; a great 
number of grooms taking care of fine horses 
belonging to general officers and their aides- 
de-camp; when one observes the perfect order 
that reigns within these precincts, where the 
guards are exactly stationed, and where the 
drums beat an alarm, and a particular retreat, 
one is tempted to apply to the Americans 
what Pyrrhus said of the Romans.* 

From the beginning the guard had its share 
of fighting as a unit. When the British army 
evacuated Philadelphia and started across 
New Jersey Captain Gibbs was detached with 
a large part of the Guard and joined the cele- 
brated regiment of Virginia Riflemen under 
Daniel Morgan and took part with it in the 
Battle of Monmouth. 

When the Guard had been materially in- 
creased it was regarded as of sufficient impor- 
tance to deserve a commander of higher rank, 
and Captain Gibbs. was promoted to be 
major. He continued in command until 1781 
when he was again promoted and assigned to 
the Second Massachusetts Regiment. After 
that the Commander in Chief’s Guard was 
commanded by Capt. Bezaleel Howe. 

Soon after the change of commanders Wash- 
ington was engaged in reconnoitring the en- 
emy’s works near King’s Bridge, close to New 
York, when a foraging party of the British, 
fifteen hundred strong, discovered him. In 
the encounter that followed the detachment 
of the Guard accompanying him suffered 
many casualties; one lieutenant, one sergeant 
and fourteen men were wounded. and three 
of them died. One man was missing, presum- 
ably either killed or captured. 

The weary years of the protracted struggle 
found the Life Guard always present, always 


sharing the dangers and hardships of the. 


army. While Washington was in camp at 
Newburgh during the autumn of 1782, when 
the war was virtually at an end, a bold at- 
tempt was made to capture and deliver him 
to the British. In a little secluded valley south 
of Washington’s headquarters lived a man 
named Ettrick, who professed to be a warm 
patriot. The tide backed up the small stream 
near his house, and good oarsmen could send 
a boat rapidly through the gorge into the 
Hudson; and then easily reach the British 
vessels lying below West Point. The plan was 
to invite Washington to dinner and to secrete 
a party of Tories in the forest who at the 
proper time would capture the commander in 





* After Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, had gained for 
Tarentum, at a heavy loss, the victory of Heraclea, 
he visited the field of battle and, seeing every 
Roman corpse with its wounds in front, exclaimed, 
“If these were my soldiers, or if E were their gen- 
eral, we should conquer the world.” 
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gummed up in rubber. It’s the bird in the 
hand for me and for Lee too.” 

“What is the scheme ?” 

“I’m not telling; I’ve done all the business 
with you I want to do for the present, Car- 
ter. 

“Give me time to think it over,” Eben 
pleaded. 

“No, there’s been enough thinking. Now 
we're going to act. I’m going to telephone to 
the man who is willing to stick to rubber and 
close the deal.” 

Eben bit his lip. With one movement of 
their hands those two partners of his were in- 
tending to sweep the money he loved out of 
his hold. It should not be. There must be 
some way of escape. He argued, he urged, he 
even begged; but Fitch was adamant. 

“Nothing doing,” he answered finally. 
“You’re wasting breath. This buyer wants the 
whole plant or none of it, and he’s going to 
get it all, believe me.” 

“T refuse to sell. And let me tell you right 
now, I'll put the matter into the courts,” 
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chief and spirit him away from the very 
midst of his encampments. The daughter of 
Ettrick overheard the conspirators and begged 
Washington to decline the invitation, giving 
him the true reasons. Washington decided to 
turn the tables on his would-be captors. He 
directed a detachment of his Guard to thwart 
the plot, and while the dinner was in progress 
it closed in on the house. When the guards- 
men arrived Ettrick, thinking that they were 
his Tory allies, laid his hand on Washington’s 
shoulder and said, “I believe, general, you are 
my prisoner.” 

As the guards entered and surrounded the 
despicable host Washington remarked, “I be- 
lieve not, sir. You are mine.” 

The daughter, who had not anticipated 
such a termination of the affair, begged Wash- 
ington to be merciful. As a reward for her 
fidelity. Washington spared her father’s life 
on his promising to leave the country, which 
he quickly did. He took up his residence in 
Nova Scotia. 

With the end of the war in sight, furloughs 
were given to the army, and on Friday, 
June 6, 1783, the Commander in Chief’s 
Guard ceased to exist as an organization. 
There were two classes of men, however, then 
in the service, those who had enlisted for the 
duration of the war and those who were 
under engagement for three years. From the 
three-year men a new Guard was formed to 
continue in service until the definite treaty of 
peace should arrive from England. 

Captain Howe remained in command of 
the reorganized Guard until the end, and on 


‘November 9, 1783, Washington sent him to 


convey his baggage and his papers to Mount 
Vernon. He proceeded through Philadelphia 
and Wilmington, thence to Baltimore, Bla- 
densburg, Georgetown, Alexandria and Mount 
Vernon. On completing that duty the detach- 
ment returned north to West Point, where 
under a resolution of Congress they were 
presented with their horses and their accoutre- 
ments and discharged from the service. 

That in brief is the story of the organization 
that was privileged to serve at the headquar- 
ters of General Washington during the long- 
drawn struggle for independence. It was 
something to kindle patriotic fires in the 
breasts of the men who served in it, especially 
when memory dwelt upon their services to 
their great leader in the hours of defeat as 
well as in the hours of victory; and none 
knew better than they that his fame would 
grow with the lapse of years, for his indomi- 
table faith and courage alone had kept alight 
the fires of independence in the dark and dis- 
couraging hours of the Revolution. 
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“With that contract looking you in the 
eye? No use, Carter; you’ve got to .sell—un- 
less you want to buy. There’s a proposition. 
Lee and I will sell out to yow for fifty thou- 
sand.” 

“When you were willing a moment ago to 
get out for twenty thousand dollars apiece?” 
asked Eben. 

“Oh, but that was a different proposition. If 
you’ve put all the money into this that you 
say you have, fifty thousand is very little to 
pay for sole control. And you're getting a bar- 
gain; Lee and I each knock off five thou- 
sand.”’ 

“Will you give me a week to consider it?” 

“Not an hour. The plantation changes 
hands to-night; either you get it, or the other 
chap does.” 

“Tl give you forty thousand for your two 
shares.” 

“Fifty thousand in a certified check at ten 
o’clock to-morrow morning. Is it yes, or do I 
hang up? It’s one thing or the other.” 

The beads of perspiration stood on Eben’s 


forehead. “You'll have to give me at least tea 
minutes to think the whole thing out,” he said. 

“Very well,” agreed Fitch. “Ten minutes to 
the dot. If you don’t call me at the end of 
that time you'll know that the deal goes to 
the other party.” 

And as if to emphasize the finality of the 
decision he hung up the receiver. 

Eben paced the hall in agony. Losing 
money meant more to him than losing his 
soul; in fact he did not know whether he 
owned a soul or not, but money he could feel 
in his hand. Why had he let S. Brown leave 
the house before he was sure of him! If he 
could only have a week! He could do it in a 
week, but in ten minutes! It meant calling the 
old man up right away to whine out a plea 
like a frightened schoolboy who cannot pay 
his debts. It was impossible. He could not do 
it. Mr. Brown had probably not that amount 
where he could lay his hands on it overnight, 
and he might refuse to invest it. Then he must 
lend it. But would he lend money to a man 


who had to beg for it, and who must have 
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it within the hour? Still there was no other 
way that he could see. He must ask him. 
With a sigh that shook his body Eben went 
over to the telephone and took down the re- 
ceiver. Central was slow in answering, and as 
he stood there the Enemy, who likes to trade 
money for souls, slid a little thought into his 
mind. To his own credit in his bank lay 


BY THE SKIDDING OF A WHEEL 


OTHING ever happened in Springtown; 
nothing, that is, that made any partic- 
ular difference to a girl. You went to 

school in winter and did not go in summer 
and skated or played tennis and met the same 
girls everywhere,—there were not many boys, 
—and on the whole you had a fairly good 
time doing it except when you wondered what 
it would be like if something should happen. 
Of course there were a few people you had 
nothing to do with. No one had. Richard 
Torrington and his sister were queer and 
stand-offish, and there was something else. 
Their father had used a large sum of money 
that was not his and had died before he could 
put it back, and the publicity had killed their 
mother. Everyone knew all about it and be- 
fore the orphans had come to live with their 
great-aunt in the big Blake house had dis- 
cussed the attitude that Springtown should 
take. Springtown had decided to be kind; but 
what could you do if people did not care for 
your kindness? Ellen Torrington was a tall 
cold-looking girl with black eyes and black 
hair and beautiful manners that she used to 
rebuff you. And her brother Richard was as 
dark and as proud as she. Springtown could 
not see what either of them had to be proud 


of. 

Madeline Ray, meditating on the dullness 
of Springtown as she looked out of the 
window, was not conscious of meditating on 
it. She only thought vaguely that life was 
rather insipid. If Springtown were a place 
where anything ever happened — 

She rescued a ball of yarn from the kitten 
and righted the baby, who had tumbled over 
on her nose; and when next she looked out of 
the window something had happened. 

The big touring car was already in the 
ditch. The corner by the Ray house was a 
notoriously bad turn, and the road was slip- 
pery from rain, and the chauffeur of the 
car was a reckless driver. All those facts came 
out later; at the time Madeline did not pause 
for facts or for explanations. She was out of 
the house in an instant and running down the 
path to the gate. When she got there the occu- 
pants of the car were grouped round a figure 
lying on the grass by the roadside—the slen- 
der figure of a girl of her own age. 

With an effort Madeline swallowed her 
sudden fright. “Won’t you bring her into the 
house?” she asked. “There is a doctor three 
doors up the street.” 

That was how Sally Ayres came to Spring- 
town. She was motoring through, and she 
stayed six months. At first the doctors would 
not let her be moved. Besides the practitioner 
in Springtown, there were city doctors, and 
they all agreed that, at least for the present, 
their patient must stay where she was. 

“Can you keep her?” the lady of the tour- 
ing car asked Mrs. Ray. “It is a great deal to 
ask —’ 

“Not at all,” said Madeline’s mother. “Poor 
child! No mother, you say, and her father on 
the other side of the world? Oh, she is alone.” 

The lady of the touring car pressed her 
hand. “If we could only stay,” she murmured 
vaguely. “But with a wedding in the family 
next month—Sally was visiting my younger 
daughter; school friends, you know. And be- 
fore a wedding there is so much to do. As 
soon as she can go to a hospital, of course —” 
The lady’s sentences had a habit of trailing 
indecisively into space. 

“What are people for?” asked Mrs. Ray. 
She had gauged the touring lady, and her 
heart was hot. 

_ “Not all people think as you do.” The del- 
icate face was moved gently out of its wonted 
high-bred immobility. 

_ “Then they miss a good deal of satisfac- 
tion,” said Mrs. Ray curtly. 

In twenty-four hours the touring car sped 
out of Springtown. By that time it was ap- 
parent that Sally Ayres’s recovery would be 
slow though certain. 

“The poor child!” exclaimed Madeline’s 
mother. “Left alone sick with total strangers, 
and nobody belonging to her this side of 
China !” 

_ “But we love to have her,” objected Made- 
line, placing her hand on her mother’s arm. 
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the uninvested fifty thousand dollars that be- 
longed to the Brewster children. No one knew 
anything about his affairs; not a soul would 
be the wiser if he used that money the next 
morning to buy out Fitch and Lee and re- 
placed it later with Uncle Brown’s money. 
With time there was no possible doubt that 
he could interest S. Brown in his plantation. 


“No thanks to her hosts,” 
said Mrs. Ray, “Fair-weather 
friends!” 

Sally Ayres, in the front guest 
room on the second floor, cap- 
tivated Madeline’s imagination. 
She was so lovely! Even in her 
pain she was quite the loveliest 
person Madeline had ever seen. 
The girl had stolen in once or 
twice to look at her while she 
was asleep. Everything about 
her was so exquisite—the deli- 
cate embroideries of her boudoir 
caps and negligees, and the lavish luxury of 
long-stemmed roses; for the touring people 
had been generous with their money if not 
with themselves. 

Her very coming seemed romance. Out of 
the swift-moving, highly-colored world she 


And Ellen, . 


had tumbled: into Madeline’s quiet town. 
Mystery enveloped her; adventure enfolded 
her. That she was alone and friendless in- 
vested her story with compelling pathos. But 
now and then out of the world that she had 
fallen from came messages, flowers from city 
shops. One morning a tall, distinguished- 
looking man introduced himself at the Rays’ 
door as a friend of Miss Ayres’s father. He 
looked at Mrs. Ray with keenly appreciative 
eyes and after fifteen minutes’ talk committed 
Sally’s case to her discretion. 

“Tt is very good of you,” Madeline heard 
him say. “Anything at all that she needs pro- 
cure at once, if you please. I will take care of 
the expense.” 

Then he too vanished into space. 

And then one day, weeks after she had been 
carried in white and unconscious under the 
Rays’ fanlight, Sally Ayres caught sight of 
Madeline passing through the hall and called 
to her. Sally was sitting up then in the pret- 
tiest of negligees and, though her cheeks were 
white; there was a vivacity in her smile that 
bewitched Madeline. 

“How do you do?” said Sally gayly. “My 
legs aren’t any good yet, but my head is. 
Your mother’s a darling, but I’m tired of doc- 
tors and nurses; and I’m tickled pink to see a 
girl. You won’t vanish, will you?” 

“Not unless the doctors and nurses send me 
away.” 

“IT won’t let them. Come over and tell me 
about things.” 

“What things?” Madeline smiled eagerly. 

“Everything,” replied Sally. “The things I 
see in the mirror. I’m like the Lady of Sha- 
lott ; all my world is what I see in the mirror.” 

Madeline followed the wave of the pretty 








It was not likely that Jack would bother him 
again ahout investments, and if he did—there 
was the thousand or so dollars that Mr. 
Brown had said he was going to put in trust 
for him. It certainly was a much easier way 
out than telephoning the old man and per- 
haps arousing his suspicion and ill will. 
“Number, please,” the télephone girl said 


hand. In the mirror across the 
room she could see the street 
reflected quite clearly. 

“Sit down and watch,” said 
Sally. “It’s odd seeing sections 
like that. Nothing is ever fin- 
ished. People go along, but they 
simply vanish. I hope they will 
let me get out of bed soon. Not 
that the mirror isn’t fun, but 
the window would be more fun, 
I’m sure. Do you know, I have 
always longed to live in a 
village ?” 

“Not really!” exclaimed Madeline. “Why ?” 
, Sally laughed. “Not this way of course. But 
a village is pretty jolly as a rule. Now, you 
and I, for example; I can see right away that 
we're going to be first-rate friends.” 

“Oh, yes!” Madeline felt pleased and proud. 





. speculated a little on the cause of the harmony in the room 


Then the nurse arrived and shooed her out, 
and she. went off walking on air. Friends! 
How adorable! But she would not be selfish; 
she would bring in the other girls. 

And Sally Ayres wanted the other girls 
brought in. She began to ask about them 
when she could see them only by reflection in 
the mirror. 

“Who is that? I like that cute one in the 
red tam.” And then one day, “O Madeline, 
come quick! There goes my dark princess.” 

Madeline glanced in the mirror and then 
out of the window. 

“That,” she said slowly, “is Ellen Torring- 
ton.” 

“She looks it,” said Sally approvingly. 
“Distinguished and dark and rather stately. 
Her name fits. Tell me about her.” 

“She hasn’t lived here long,” said Made- 
line; “only a year.” 

“A year?” Sally laughed. “Why, that’s 
ages! I thought villages always knew every- 
thing in !ess than twenty-four hours.” 

“Oh, we know about her.” 

Sally’s glance darted at Madeline’s face. 
“Don’t you like her?” 

“We're not intimate. You see —” Madeline 
hesitated. “I might as well tell you. Her father 
disgraced himself. It’s not a nice story.” Mad- 
eline skimmed over it hastily. “And after their 
mother died she and her brother came to 
Springtown to live.” 

“The poor things!” Sally’s tone was 
warmly sympathetic. “Could anything be 
more dreadful! It makes me shudder.” 

“They don’t seem to mind much,” said 
Madeline. 

“She does. I knew there was something or 
other the matter. I could see it in her walk.” 
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sharply, and almost automatically Eben gave 
the number that was on his tongue—Fitch’s 
number. 

“Hello! Hello!” said Fitch. “Well, I’m glad 
you didn’t lie down on your job. What have 
you got to say. Is it yes or no?” 

“Yes,” answered Eben without hesitation. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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“You could see?” Madeline’s voice failed. 

“She carries her head like a person who has 
to carry it high,” explained Sally. “Like a girl 
who feels that she has her own way to make 
with everyone against her. Were you horrid 
to them?” 

“Of course not! We were going to be kind 
to them.” 

“Mercy! And you let them see it ?” 

“We did all we possibly could. And they 
were snippy, she and her brother. Just horrid. 
They wouldn’t have anything to do with us.” 

Sally gave her a long look. “I like to let 
people stand on their own feet and get away 
as much as they can from the horrid things 
that may be behind them. Sometime I’d like 
to meet Ellen Torrington.” 

“She won’t come.” 

Much as Madeline loved and admired Sally, 
she thought that she was perplexing. Was that 
what happened to you from living all over 
the world as Sally had lived? 

And Sally, lying in bed and thinking about 
the tall slender girl who owned to the name 
of Ellen Torrington, the girl with the almost 
defiantly poised head, felt a quick impatience 
with Madeline. How cruel people could be 
with the best will in the world! It must be 
deadly for that girl and her brother, shut out 
from the life of the village by a Chinese wall 
of. exclusion and knowing themselves to be 
“different.” No wonder the Torringtons kept 
to themselves. Sally thought much about 
Ellen Torrington, and the more she thought 
the more she wanted to do something. 

Ellen Torrington never came to the Ray 
house. One by one other girls mounted the 
stairs to Sally’s room. Later, as she grew 
better, they went up in groups, and laughter 
and gay chatter floated out of the half-open 
door. Sally Ayres was not at all a conven- 
tional invalid. Springtown girls sometimes 
quite forgot that she was an invalid at all. 

“Ellen Torrington piques me,” Sally told 
Madeline. “I want her terribly because I can’t 
get her. You asked her, Madeline?” 

“Twice!” 

“For a definite day ?” 

“Just to drop in sometime.” 

“Try a date. Tell her—let me see—tell her 
to-morrow.” 

That afternoon in front of the post office 
Madeline overtook Ellen. 

“O Ellen!” she called. “Wait a minute, will 
you? I want to speak to you. How fast you 
walk !” 

“Do I r at 

“Can’t you come in to-morrow afternoon? 
Sally—Sally Ayres, you know—has set her 
heart on meeting you. She sees you so much 
out of the window.” 

“Thank you,” said Ellen. “I'll see. How is 
Miss Ayres now ?” 

“Better. She took two steps this morning. 
It’s been fearfully slow. I don’t see how she 
can keep always as gay as she does. Oh, she’s 
wonderful. Then, you will surely be in to- 
morrow ?” 

“T'll see.” 

But Madeline had not lived under the same 
roof with Sally Ayres three months for noth- 
ing. Looking at the other girl, she thought 
that beneath her indifferent front Ellen Tor- 
rington seemed tired and sad. “That won’t 
do,” said Madeline. “I’ve been asking you for 
a month, and you’ve never come yet. I’ve got 
to have a promise. To-morrow at four o’clock. 
Will you come then ?” 

Ellen met the smiling glance calmly. After 
all, she was homesick for girls. It was a weak- 
ness. And it was not as if this Sally Ayres had 
not been told everything. She must have been 
told. What impulse, then, moved her? Curi- 
osity ? Ellen stiffened. 

“Please,” wheedled Madeline. 

The other hesitated. “At four? Yes, Ill 
come.” 

“Good. Going in ‘here for your mail?” 

“T seldom get mail.” 

She need not have said that, thought Made- 
line. It was like rubbing the thing in. Then 
suddenly she realized how unlike her attitude 
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of three months ago the thought was. That 
was the kind of thing Sally noticed. 

The next afternoon Ellen, mounting the 
Ray staircase timidly under a haughty exte- 
rior, was certain that she had played the fool. 
To keep out entirely was the only comfort- 
able course, and even that was not quite com- 
fortable. She would stay a few minutes and 
then, making some excuse, get out as soon as 
she could. 

And then a pair of sparkling blue-eyes were 
smiling into her dark ones, and a gay voice 
was saying, “I’m so glad you came. I’ve 
watched you so often, you know, I can’t help 
feeling a little acquainted already. We’re go- 
ing to have tea. Isn’t that jolly? Would you 
mind arranging those flowers ?” 

It was all so simple and easy. And it took 
her so completely for granted. It made Ellen 
feel as she had not felt for over a year— 
natural and unconstrained and herself again. 
Could it be that this Sally Ayres really did 
not know? 

“I love to arrange flowers,” said Ellen. She 
dropped her furs and opened the box; and 
still that light, pleasant talk flowed on. In- 
stinctively she found herself responding in 
kind. 

Madeline, coming up the stairs with the 
lemons, could not believe her ears. Was that 
Ellen Torrington laughing? The three girls 
chatted and drank their tea, and Madeline felt 
very sophisticated. How well Ellen Torring- 
ton talked too! Madeline was astonished at 
her. She did not act in the least haughty, and 
certainly she was very agreeable. But that was 
Sally’s magic. 

And then the other girls rushed in unex- 
pectedly and excitedly, and they all had tea; 
and still the thing held. Thé other girls had 
not expected to see Ellen, but they could not 
get away from Sally’s spell. Why, Madeline 
wondered as she listened to the lively talk, 
had none of them liked Ellen? She must have 
been Jonely. 

And Ellen, on her part, wondered why she 
had not come before and speculated a little on 
the cause of the harmony in the room. Was it 
because Sally Ayres liked them all so much 
that they could not help liking one another? 
You knew that Sally liked you. Even Ellen, 
who had grown within a year rather cold and 
hard and a little cynical, knew that Sally 
liked her. 

“Seems to me you’re going out a good 
deal,” Richard said to his sister a fortnight 
later. 

“T am. Sally Ayres is a darling. I wish you 
would go too, Dick.” 

“It’s all right for you,” the boy said, “so 
long as you like it. I’m satisfied here.” 

“You never used to stay at home more than 
I did.” 

“Things used to be different in every way, 
Neil.” 

She hesitated. “I wonder whether we did 
not make a mistake in being so—so much on 
our dignity when we came. People are nice 
here.” 

“Are they ? I’m glad they’re showing you a 
bit of that side. It’s quite time.” 

“If they didn’t at first, I can see that it was 
partly my fault, Dick. I stood up so straight I 
leaned backwards.” 

“I suppose you’ve realized,” he said, “that 
this Miss Ayres won’t stay here forever.” 

“Ves.” Ellen winced. “But, as I figure it 
out, knowing her is worth what it will cost 
in loneliness afterwards.” 

The boy turned back to his books. “Go 
ahead then if you feel so. I shouldn’t agree 
with you.” 

But Richard Torrington’s time was coming, 
though he might not know it. 

“Don’t the boys and the girls ever do things 
together here ?” Sally asked Madeline one day. 

“Not very often. There aren’t many boys.” 

“T’ve seen a dozen at least pass the house.” 

“A few of them we don’t know,” replied 
Madeline, “and the rest like to flock by them- 
selves.” 

“Just as soon as I get downstairs,” Sally 
said, “‘let’s have.a party.” 

What Sally planned always happened. The 
amazing, the delightful, thing was that she did 
not want to go away. Sally insisted on fur- 
nishing the refreshments. ‘“That’s my share,” 
she said. 

And she and Madeline wrote the invita- 
tions. 

“It’s going to be a fight to get boys 
enough,” Sally told Ellen. “Your brother will 
come, won’t he ?” 

“T don’t know. I’m afraid —” 

“Oh, bring him along!” exclaimed Sally. 
“Tell him—tell him we’ll go broke on boys if 
he doesn’t come. Do you realize I’ve never 
met your brother, Ellen? And he looks so 
nice. We shall count on you to produce him.” 
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“T’ll try,” said Ellen. She was secretly wor- 
ried about Dick, he was growing sd morose 
and unsocial. 

Richard Torrington did not wish to go, but 
there were few things he would not do for his 
sister if she insisted. 

“Just once,” she begged. 

“What’s the use ? Nobody cares to see me.” 

“Sally does; and I do.” 

“T'll see.” 

If the party had not been so much fun, you 
might have been astonished at some of the 
people who were there. Never had there been 
quite such a party in Springtown, mainly 
because, as Madeline told her mother, there 
had never before been a party in Springtown 
given by Sally Ayres. 

And the party did have its mishaps. They 
were part of its success. Not that Madeline 
thought so at the time; she was in despair 
when she tasted the ice cream. 

Just for a minute she stood still in dismay ; 
then she flew toward the hall. In the little 
square entry she: encountered Richard Tor- 
rington. He was obviously “looking on.” But 
his cold aloofness could not daunt Madeline. 
She had caught Sally’s direct way of appeal- 
ing to anyone who was at hand. 

“Oh,” she whispered, “there’s salt in the ice 
cream!” She was so excited that she reached 
out and put her hand appealingly on his arm. 

“Tn all of it?” he asked in consternation. 

“As far as I went. I tasted down as far as 


.the:spoon would go.” 


He accompanied her to the cold storeroom. 

“Yes, that’s spoiled all right. Where’d you 
get it?” 

“Burford. I might telephone; but they 
wouldn’t send again to-night, would they ?” 

The boy looked at her perturbed face. After 
all, these people had been decent to Ellen. “Is 
your father’s car in the barn?” he asked. 

“Yes, I think so,” Madeline answered. 

“T might take it and exchange cans. I think 





“If you like the woods and trees and plants, 
and Ellen tells me you know a lot about them, 
you and father will be great friends,” she was 
saying. “That is what he does on the other 
side of the world, you know; hunts new trees 
and flowers.” 

“Your father isn’t E. L. Ayres, the col- 
lector ?” 

Sally nodded and smiled. “That’s father,” 
she told him. 

“Why, I’ve read all his books!” The dark 


- face turned keen and eager. “I admire your 


father. That’s the thing I want to do myself; 
I’ve always wanted to do it.” 


Though few people had watched Sally 
Ayres arrive at Springtown, most of the town 
went to the station to see her depart. 

“We shall miss her terribly,” the girls said 
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when the train bearing Sally and her father 
had vanished in the distance. 

“I'd rather miss her than not to have 
known her,” said Ellen Torrington. 

Watching the warmth of the little crowd. 
its hearty good fellowship and the way in 
which the young people flocked together in- 
stead of falling apart as they had used to do, 
Madeline nodded. Then she joined her mother. 

“Tt’s queer,” said Madeline, “what there is 
in the skidding of a wheel.” 

Mrs. Ray wiped her eyes. “To think that 
Sally’s father found Dick Torrington so un- 
usual that he’s going to take him with him on 
his next trip! You never can tell. But it has 
made over that boy.” 

“We’re all nicer,” Madeline averred, “lots 
nicer since Sally came. Now just think—if 
that wheel hadn’t skidded —” 


THE DOVER ROAD 


Cy Charles Moreau Harger 


INDING between farms, threading 

woodlands, dipping through valleys 

and skirting hills until at last it comes 
out on the chalk cliffs that overlook the lake, 
the Dover Road is for twelve miles the joy 
of the motorist. From the little inland city 
a steady procession of motor cars filled with 
passengers who exclaim over the beauties of 
the landscape traverses the attractive high- 
way. 

When the county decided to pave the coun- 
try roads it considered the Dover Road first. 
The excessive travel, especially in the last 
year, had spoiled much of its surface. 

As Vail Redland carried a surveyor’s chain 
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Vail walked to the desk and placed under the light a piece of paper 


I can manage to do it in a little less than three 
quarters of an hour by speeding.” 

“Will you?” Her face glowed. “Oh, you 
angel!” 

“Hardly that. You will have to sit on the 
lid till I get back. Keep ’em busy.” 

“Oh, i will,” she promised. “T’ll sit tight.” 

As the car ran toward Burford the boy at 
the wheel grinned. When he returned with the 
ice cream he found himself no longer on 
formal terms with the party. 

“Richard Torrington’s gone to change the 
ice cream,” Madeline had whispered to Sally. 
“There was salt in it.” And Sally had in- 
stantly recognized the value of such an an- 
nouncement to shake her guests out of their 
preconceived lines of thought and had pro- 
claimed it. 

There wasn’t any ice at all, Richard discov- 
ered on his return, except what he carried. 
Furthermore, that he himself had done some- 
thing for the success of the party had altered 
his own attitude. 

“Weren’t you quick!” Madeline smiled 
brightly at him. ; 

It was odd how pleasant it seemed to have 
a girl not his sister smile at him again. Other 
girls had something to say, too. Across the 
room a sudden shift in groups revealed Ellen 
talking happily. 

But for Richard Torrington the crowning 
moment of the whole evening came a little 
later when he was talking to Sally Ayres. 


and obeyed the signals from Sanders, the 
master of the surveyor’s glass, the dust from 
the automobiles drifted over him. Backward 
and forward he trudged, climbing hills and 
wading noisy brooks. When he at last reached 
the cliff he threw himself on the grass, utterly 
wearied. 

“What’s the use?” he muttered to the 
young surveyor who had joined him. “This is 
no job for a man. I’m going to get something 
easier.” 

“JT did it for two summers,” remarked 
Sanders, “and you'll have to do it, too, if you 
ever get to be a surveyor.” 

“T am pretty well along now. I could run a 
level and measure this road if I had to. I’m 
getting tired of being the servant all the time, 
but Mr. Crane seems to think I don’t know 
anything.” 

“Mr. Crane is risking a great deal on what 
you and I do out here. If he bids on building 
the road it will be on our report, and when a 
man takes a half-million-dollar contract he 
wants to know that his figures are right.” 

Vail gazed carelessly over the lake and did 
not reply. He was convinced that he was not 
getting a square deal. Why wasn’t he as well 
as Sanders permitted to exercise some author- 
ity, he wondered. The more he thought about 
his task the more dissatisfied he became with 
it. 

Down by the Rocky Ford dam Mr. Crane, 
his employer, was managing a hundred men 


with their equipment of tractors, trucks, con- 
crete mixers and sand pumps; occasionally 
Mr. Crane’s mind wandered to the undertak- 
ings that he hoped were to come. Of those 
paving the Dover Road was the chief. When 
the surveyors came in at evening he greeted 
them eagerly. He and Sanders sat late at the 
rough board table in the office shack, studying 
the figures and discussing the work necessary 
to grade and fill the irregular highway. 

Vail watched them jealously. It seemed un- 
fair that they did not take him into the con- 
ference. What had his two years of service 
meant if he were to be treated as an outsider ? 
Again and again he dwelt on the fancied in- 
justice and half decided that he would not 
endure it any longer. 

So it was a somewhat sullen and dissatis- 
fied employee that Mr. Crane sent out the 
next morning to remeasure a part of the 
Dover Road. 

“You will have to go alone,” Mr. Crane 
explained to him. “We are short-handed, and 
I need Sanders here. Take the chain and meas- 
ure the distance from the Pyke bridge to the 
cliffs as the road runs.” 

Vail had driven stakes and stretched out 
the long chain four times and had dodged 
more than one dust-throwing motor car when 
a particularly vivid red roadster came racing 
up the long incline on which he was working. 
He heard the horn and leaped to the edge of 
the road. In a whirl of dust it rushed by, 
breaking one of his stakes and throwing the 
chain to one side. The accident would compel 
him to measure that section again. 

Vail was indignant and disgusted. “Think 
they own the road,” he muttered. “Hope they 
go off the cliff!” 

By the time he had remeasured the section 
and had started on up the hill he was hot and 
angry. “Ought to have had a helper,” “Noth- 
ing but a slave,” ‘““Never any hope for me,” 
and similar phrases were passing through his 
mind. He saw ahead two miles of winding 
highway; it meant hours of work. “What’s 
the use? Crane’ll never know the difference.” 
He stepped the length of the chain—just 
thirty-three steps. Next, rolling up the chain, 
he threw it over his shoulder. Then, keeping 
count of his steps, he went on down the grade, 
round the curve and through the wooded turn 
by the creek and so to the cliffs. When he had 
reached the lake he sat on the beach and care- 
fully figured out the distance and entered it in 
his record. 

“Serves old Crane right; he ought to give 
me a better job,” he declared to himself as he 
rose to walk back to headquarters. He was 
halfway up the hill when behind him came a 
roar, and he turned to see the red roadster 
throwing up the dust as before. Again he 
stepped aside, but the roadster stopped. In it 
was a well-dressed, businesslike man in a 
smart automobile coat and cap. 

“Get in, kid?” 

Vail resented the term, but nevertheless 
climbed into the seat beside the stranger. With 
a whirl of smoke from the exhaust the power- 
ful car took up its rapid course. 

“Been a hard day?” casually remarked the 
driver. 

“Rather. Pretty hot and dusty.” 

“Surveying for the Sinclair Company ?” 

“No, for Crane. He is bidding on the new 
road.” 

The driver gave a sidelong glance at his 
passenger; then, slowing up the car to make 
talking easier, he said, “It’s a big contract. I’m 
interested in it myself. How would you like 
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to ride over to Dover with me? Then if you 
like I’ll take you home later.” 

The kindly gentleman quite won Vail’s 
heart, and the big car did go smoothly. He 
accepted the invitation. 

When the two entered one of the handsome 
rooms of the Lamar Hotel three men were 
already there. With a sweeping gesture Vail’s 
friend introduced him: 

“We are all contractors. I’m Fleming; these 
are my assistants. We are looking for a young 
man who knows the country —” 

“Lived here all my life,” Vail interrupted 
him to say. 

“Good. Now what do you think of the 
Dover Road project? Will it be a hard road 
to build?” 

Flattered by the interest of the kindly 
group, Vail described the highway and the 
difficulties to be met in building it. He talked 
and explained until finally one of the men 
held up a hand. “That is enough of that. Is— 
is Mr. Crane getting all his figures from you?” 

A flush rose to Vail’s cheeks. He had been 
giving the impression that he was the head 
surveyor. Now he had to admit that he was 
only a helper. 

“But you know what the figures are?” 

The question came casually, insidiously, as 
if merely a suggestion, but something in the 
eager faces of the men made Vail hesitate. 

“No, not exactly. They are waiting for my 
report of this morning’s work.” 

It was not the reply that they had ex- 
pected; but Mr. Fleming patted him on the 
back. “That’s all just now. As I told you, we 
want a first-class man, and I think you'll do. 
There’ll be a handsome salary. in it for you if 
you work with us.” 

“We do things in a big way,” interjected 
the most pompous member of the party, and 
he carelessly threw on the table two five- 
hundred-dollar bills. “That is the kind of 
money we carry with us.” 

Vail left the hotel in a daze. He did not 
wait for Mr. Fleming and the big car, but, 
seeing one of the Crane messengers on the 
street, joined him in the rattly automobile 
that made the trip back and forth to the dam 
each day. All during the noisy trip homeward 
he pondered what had happened. The office 
was empty. He entered and placed the report 
of the morning’s work on Mr. Crane’s desk. 
Then he went to his own quarters. 

For a long time he thought about the events 
of the day and felt elated at the attention that 
the strangers had paid him. Others certainly 
considered him as of some importance. He 
would show Mr. Crane that he was no slave. 
Why should he work at the bottom all the 
time? 

Vail made an excuse to go to town the fol- 
lowing day. There almost the first person he 
met was his friend Fleming. 

“Glad to see you, my boy,” was the hearty 
greeting. “Come for a little spin in my car.” 

They went careering out of town along the 
Dover Road, and it was with some pride that 
Vail saw the dust thrown in clouds over those 
whom they met or passed. Here was where he 
belonged. 

“This will be a hard road to build,” sug- 
gested his host as they came again out on the 
cliffs. 

“Yes; I told Mr. Crane so when we sur- 
veyed it.” 

“Crane depend on you considerably ?” asked 
his friend, with a quick sidewise glance that 
Vail did not catch. 

“Well,” he said, hesitating. He wanted to 
boast but feared to go too far. “Well,” he 
ended lamely, “he gives me quite a bit to do.” 

The driver changed the subject and chatted 
easily on many matters. He did not mention 
the road contract again until they were back 
in town. Then he led the way to the room in 
the hotel where they had been before. Closing 
the door, he sat down beside the youth. 

“Now, we have a good job for you,” he 
said, “but we want you to stay with Crane a 
few days longer. You can get an idea just 
what he is going to bid on the Dover Road, 
and when you have that information come to 
us. In the meanwhile you will need some 
expense money.” He pushed into Vail’s vest 
pocket a tightly folded bill. “That is all now; 
shall I take you home?” 

“No, I will get a ride out,” stammered the 
—— boy and made his way from the 

hotel. . 
But no one was going toward the dam, and 
so he set out on foot. He had gone half the 
distance before he thought of the bill in his 
pocket. He cautiously took it out and un- 
folded it. His eyes widened; it was a five- 
hundred-dollar bill! Stunned, he sat down on 
a rock beside the road and reviewed all that 
had happened. He carefully smoothed the bill 
over his knee and gazed as if fascinated by it. 
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Here was a company that appreciated and 
trusted ability; he was on the way to be 
something in the world after all. Replacing 
the bill in his pocket, he hurried onward, 
making plan after plan how to spend it. 

News awaited him at the dam. Sanders had 
met with an accident and was abed, where he 
was likely to remain for several days. After 
supper Mr. Crane called Vail aside. 

“Tl need your help with the figures this 
evening. Can you come to the office ?” 

The grave, kindly face looked into Vail’s 
with a fatherly interest. Mr. Crane was 
weary ; that was evident. He turned away and 
went back to the tasks that had kept him 
busy so many nights. 

“We want to get that contract if we can,” 
he began when Vail appeared in the evening. 
“The men will be through here in a month, 
and they ought to be kept at work steadily. 
I'd like to keep their jobs for them, and that 
will do it for the rest of the summer. Now 
let’s go over the figures.” 

He spread the books out on the desk and 
started compiling the estimates of cost. Vail 


was silent. Though he added and subtracted. 


and multiplied, his mind was elsewhere. Like 
a hot coal the five-hundred-dollar bill burned 
in his pocket; occasionally a flush came to his 
cheeks. It was nearly midnight when Mr. 
Crane threw the papers into a drawer and re- 
marked, “That’s the amount we can do it for; 
you have been a great help to me. Good 
night.” 

The stars were bright; the white concrete 
of the dam glistened. Instead of going to his 
quarters, Vail walked out on the new scaffold- 
ing beside the river. He took the bill from his 
pocket and laid it on a timber beside him. He 
had done nothing to earn it. “But I am ex- 
pected to do something,” he reflected. He 
knew what the bid would be on the Dover 
Road—a bid based in part on the measuring 
he had done so carelessly. His job was to 
betray his employer; indeed, he had already 
partly done so. Five hundred dollars! It was 
more money than he had ever seen. They had 
offered him a better job, but — 

The next morning Mr. Crane inquired for 
his assistant. No one had seen him. “He was 
a little discouraged and may have left for 
good,” was Sanders’s theory. 

“T hope not. He was a good worker and has 
a steady hand. I hoped to bring him up in the 
business.” 

Then the duties of the day demanded the 
contractor’s attention, and he quite forgot the 
matter until evening. Still there was no news 
of Vail. 

“Strange that the boy should leave without 
saying anything,” said Mr. Crane to himself 
as at a late hour he tumbled into the narrow 
bed built into the side of the office room. Not 
for an instant did any doubt of the boy’s loy- 
alty disturb him. “You just can’t tell what a 
boy will do. Now I'll have to find —” 

After much nervous tossing and turning, he 
had at last dropped into quiet sleep when a 
repeated knocking roused him. 

“Who’s there ?” 

“Tt’s Vail. I must see you—now.” 

Annoyed at the interruption, the contrac- 
tor, slipping on his dressing gown, turned on 
the light, unfastened the clumsy door and 
admitted his visitor, a wild-eyed, distracted 
visitor. 

Vail walked to the desk and placed under 
the light a piece of paper. Mr. Crane looked 
at it: it was a five-hundred-dollar bill! Puz- 
zled, he awaited an explanation. Vail laid 
another piece of paper beside it—a paper cov- 
ered with figures. Then he spoke: 

“I want to resign, sir.” 

“Resign ? Why ?” 

“Because—because —” The speaker slipped 
down into the big chair and covered his face 
with his hands. “Because I must—I must.” 

Not for nothirg had Mr. Crane dealt with 
men all his life. He waited for a while and 
finally in a quiet tone said, “Tell me about it, 
Vail.” 

Steadily Vail told the story from the begin- 
ning. “And there are the correct figures,” he 
concluded. “I measured it all over again to- 
day. And there’s the money. You send that 
back. I’m going home.” 

He started for the door. 

Mr. Crane grasped the boy’s arm. “No, you 
are not; you are going to stay right here. You 
are just the man I need. I may not get the 
contract; but whether I do or not you are 
going to stay. Come back in the morning, and 
we'll start to work and revise the figures with 
your new measurements, And now, good night 
—sleep well!” 

Three days later Mr. Crane faced Mr. 
Fleming across the table at the courthouse 
where the contract for the Dover Road was 
let. Not by the flicker of an eyelash did either 


indicate that the other was not a stranger to ~ 


him. Nor did Fleming’s face show that in the 
morning’s mail he had received a five-hundred- 
dollar bill in one of the long brown envelopes 
of the Crane Construction Company. 
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When Mr. Crane returned to the dam Vail 
was waiting at the office. “Well?” he broke 
out eagerly as his employer entered. 

“Well,” came the smiling reply, “you have 
an all summer’s job on the Dover Road.” 


AT DEAD LOW WATER 





HE traditional complaint of the old 

rustic that he “could not see London 

town because of the houses” is brought 
forcibly to mind by the aspect of the Missis- 
sippi River at its lowest stages; you easily 
realize then that you never before saw the 
river because of the water! In early autumn, 
shrunk by the droughts of summer within its 
normal channel, the great stream, though still 
swift, still deep, still running with tremendous 
force, shows precipitous banks undreamed of 
at flood height, when its racing waves surge 
over the adjacent banks and stand against the 
levee a mile or more inland. 

Those walls of soil on either hand are of 
a light yellowish-brown tint, with never a 
rock to be seen, never a pebbly ledge. Weather- 
worn, watermarked, registering thus the suc- 
cessive stages of the current, they stand higher 
than even the pilot house of the steamer that 
must now forge along in that vast groove. 
When the boat lands and the long, broad 
staging is thrown up from the lower deck to 
the summit of the bank, which is often almost 
perpendicular, the slant is then so steep as to 
make loading and unloading especially diffi- 
cult. 

In going up the incline the negro rousta- 
bouts, shouldering boxes and bags of freight, 
keep their footing easily enough on the equi- 
distant cleats that make the great frame like 
a stairway. Coming down, however, is a dif- 
ferent matter. Swinging to and fro in a 
peculiar, rhythmic dancelike gait, they ac- 
complish the descent with apparent ease; yet 
a misstep and the darky would be plunged 
down thirty or forty feet into the water 
gurgling about the lower deck. 


“O RAT, GET INTO THE WATER!” 


In midstream those great wooden landing 
frames, swinging from immense pulleys sus- 
pended above the lower deck, project in front 
of the steamboat like the antenne of some 
gigantic insect. As a matter of course they 
must be swept; but why should the deck 
hand dedicated to that duty always perform 
it while the boat is moving at high speed 
under a full head of steam, with the upper 
end of the staging swinging far over the 
surging water? Slowly and meditatively he 
sweeps, and sometimes he pauses at the high- 
est reach of the frame to lean unsteadily on 
his broom and, thus giddily poised between 
the clouds and the river, to kindle his pipe! 
When every atom of dust from the last land- 
ing has been swept into the vast swirling 
Mississippi he comes glibly down the staging. 
You cannot help feeling that, although he 
achieved the feat that time, the next attempt 
will end in his drowning. 

It is not often, however, that a pipe can be 
lighted in the open air. As a precaution 
against fire a mandatory sign is frequently 
conspicuous: “Cotton aboard. No smoking on 
deck !” Whenever the steamer is inbound it is 
continually taking on freight, and the freight 
is invariably cotton. 

Usually so practiced are the officers in 
charge that loading the bulky product is 
accomplished without mishap. On a recent 
occasion, however, I saw a cotton bale slip 
into the river as it rolled down the “slide” to 
the staging. The bank was so high, or rather 


_the river was so low, that it had been neces- 


sary to add to the long framework a supple- 
mental structure of timbers without cleats, 
which was called the slide, and which was 
too steep for human feet. Owing to some un- 
lucky cant, the roustabouts started the bale 
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wrong from the summit. It slipped easily 
enough down the slide and even on the stag- 
ing; then it turned as if from inanimate per- 
versity and, plunging vertically downward, 
disappeared into the river between the boat 
and the base of the bank. A dozen rousta- 
bouts became very busy, and after a succes- 
sion of futile efforts from the lower deck and 
a vast deal of noisy talk one of them with the 
aid of a boat hook at last found the monster 
and, as the bits of cotton impaled on the hook 
testified, now arid then pierced its side. 

The mate who was superintending the load- 
ing impatiently addressed the awkward per- 
former with the boat hook, “O Rat, get into 
the water!” 

After a moment’s hesitation Rat plunged 
in, like the amphibian of the wharves that he 
was. Then, dripping from hat, hands, face and 
garments and standing chest-deep in the 
water, he looked up and said to the mate, 
“Boss, ye gotter gimme four dollars fur dis 
day’s work; ye hear me! Four dollars!” 


THE ROUSTABOUTS 


Three dollars a day is the regular rate for 
the roustabouts. They do not belong to the 
crew of the steamer; they are a kind of 
nomad. When a boat is about to cast off they 
come in numbers to the wharves; and the 
mate selects thirty or forty of the most effi- 
cient: in appearance. The steamer, sheering 
off, leaves a erowd in the doors of the wharf 
boat, howling and hooting in disappointment 
and derision; now and then they seek to 
board the craft despite the efforts of the crew 
to thrust them back. 

“T never before saw any of them, and I 
never expect to see any of them again,” the 
captain said in reply to a question as to his 
force of roustabouts. “I don’t know where 
they come from or where they go. They are 
always here, that’s all—a new set next trip.” 

With some difficulty the truant bale was 
finally lugged out of the water; its great 
weight and its awkward shape made it hard 
to handle. So at that landing the loading was 
belated. The sun was red on the great stretch 
of water even after shadows were falling; the 
opposite banks were like some dim mirage, 
so far and faint they seemed, for there the 
river described a great curve more like the 
broad scope of a lake than a swiftly flowing 
river. 

Presently the searchlight was focused on 
the area of industry. And then the effects 
were weird. The sharp, clear light showed the 
big cottonwood trees on the summit; they 
still held ample foliage, though frosts had 
been busy in the land. With their darkling 
shadows they had druidic suggestions. The 
indistinct, flimsy cotton warehouse took on 
a classical aspect as of some ancient temple. 
The landing master in a long light overcoat, 
flitting in and out among a turbulent crowd 
of indistinct figures, posturing, bowing, bend- 
ing about, was of imposing and priestlike 
semblance, and the sky was very dark above 
the focused glare. 

Yet some in the group of passengers on 
the promenade deck could see nothing ex- 
cept the activities of the mate, the landing 
master, the mud clerk and the roustabouts 
marshaling the cotton bales as they were rolled 
down the slide and on the staging, whence they 
came plump on the lower deck and made the 
boat jump with their impact. Those passengers 
had whiled away the time by counting the 
bales received at the previous landings and 
now brought the tale up to seven hundred 
and fifty. Feeling the boat settling in the 
water with the additional weight, one of them 
reminded the others that there were places in 
the Mississippi River two hundred feet deep 
even at “dead low water.” Whereupon the 
captain, also watching the loading, remarked 
that the great depth did not make any differ- 
ence, that fifty feet would be ample to “turn. 
the trick” for us, but that seven hundred and 
fifty bales would not be a dangerous cargo; 
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he had carried three thousand on that identi- 
cal packet, and had had plenty of steam to 
spare. 

An invariable feature of loading the boat is 
the presence on the bank of all the dogs of 
the vicinity. They look on with eager and 
cheerful interest; they run busily to and fro 
as if superintending the “hands.” When the 
boat is sheering off some of them will run 


frisking to their owners as if to say with. 


affectionate congratulations, “Oh, my little 
god, my little god, they have loaded all our 
cotton on the boat, and it is going to Mem- 
phis to be sold for a great price!” 

Usually on the boat as an honored member 
of the ship’s -ompany there is a cat. In one 
instance she was especially attractive as a 
half-grown kitten, which a young man among 
the passengers carried in his arms all day. If 
he did not eventually steal her it was not 
because he was too pious to covet the goods 
of his neighbor, the captain. 

There was a time when you could board a 
steamer at Memphis and go to New Orleans 
without change. Now the boats all have fixed 
routes and a limited run. Some go no farther 
than Friar Point, only about a hundred miles 
from Memphis. 

The regular terminus of a certain line of 
packets is Vicksburg; thence there is a differ- 
ent management, and the traveler must take 
another steamer in order to go farther down 
the Mississippi. In the old times a man “run- 
ning the river” in whatever capacity would 
be familiar with its details from Memphis to 
the Balize; now the officers are informed only 
as to the features of their own routes. 

Another marked change from the travel of 
former days is furnished by the vacancy of 
the great stream. You may sit on the deck 
and for hours, all solitary, look out over the 
great expanse of water and fancy that the 
majestic river is a unique possession made for 
you alone. No more the continual passing of 
palatial. packets crowded with passengers; no 
more the wild excitements of the races that 
were so famous in their day. The railways 
have changéd all that. Now the passengers 
are few, and the freights are concerned with 
the region immediately contiguous to the 
stream; when the boat is outbound they are 
commodities for the merchants of the neigh- 
borhood stores or for plantations or for river- 
side villages; when the boat is inbound they 
are always cotton. ’ 

Only once in a recent trip did I see any- 
thing faintly resembling the spirit of sport of 
the old days. A stern-wheeler had the temer- 
ity to put on a full head of steam as our 
larger craft passed her. She made an effort to 
prance alongside at the same rate of speed, 
with the water streaming like a cataract 
over her stern wheel, her chimneys volleying 
clouds of smoke and her whistles sending 
forth blast after blast of arrogance and pride. 


THE SAND BARS 


Our boat took no notice whatever of the 
demonstration, gave not a token of greeting 
and steamed along as if we had had the whole 
river to ourselves. We passed so close to the 
stern-wheeler as almost to court a collision 
and to suggest the possibility of knocking off 
her guards. Those were filled with her passen- 
gers waving their handkerchiefs in vainglory, 
and presently doubtless wringing their hands, 
for she was left far in the rear in less time 
than it takes to tell it. 

The injury that our boat might have in- 
flicted is of course a matter of conjecture, but 
the closeness of the call reminds me of an 
incident in the experience of the famous pirate 
and smuggler, Captain Yawkins, the Dutch- 
man who haunted the coast of Scotland, from 
whom was drawn the even more famous char- 
acter, Capt. Dirk Hatteraick in Scott’s Guy 
Mannering. 

Chased by two revenue cutters that were 
closing in upon his sloop on either side,—it 
was in the day of sailing vessels more than a 
century ago,—Captain Yawkins achieved the 
remarkable maritime feat of passing between 
the two, so close to each as to enable him in 
bravado to throw his hat on the deck of one 
of the pursuing craft and his wig on the deck 
of the other. And so away to the open sea 
and liberty ! 

The sand bars are among the most interest- 
ing features of Mississippi River travel at 
dead low water. They rise precipitously like 
banks; they build themselves quickly. Great 
stretches that did not exist two years before 
are often pointed out. The framework of the 
government lights on those desert spaces have 
an uncanny spectral effect under a lowering 
gray sky _or in the purple dusk. Weathered 
to a bonelike whiteness, the interlacing tim- 
bers stand stark and gaunt and isolated in 
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the arid waste of sand. But when at last 
some unseen functionary has climbed the 
steps to the lantern, the supporting structure 
vanishes altogether, and only the starlike 
glow floats as if anchored in the gathering 
gloom or the shifting river fog. . 

In journeying down the Mississippi: Rive 
nowadays you have occasional glimpses from 
the promenade deck of other and more rapid 
methods of travel. A continuous serpentine 
motion along a slope of the river bank will 
materialize into a train of cars. Deftly they 
descend to the wharf and embark on a huge 
ferryboat in order to cross to the farther 
side. There is nothing more grotesque on the 
Mississippi than the appearance of that vessel. 
Its uncommon width gives it a curiously 
clumsy aspect. Its cumbrous wheelhouses 
seem all out of proportion, for they are much 
larger than those of ordinary steamers. 

The ferryboat leaves a cluster of typical 
craft lying at the landing; a steamboat with 
her nose in the mud; an old yawl; a skiff 
with a couple of ancient negroes just taking 
up the oars to row out into midstream; a coal 
barge sinking low on the margin; a shanty 
boat with all the family wash hanging out as 
if for display; and suddenly a motor launch, 
darting up like some swift fish. 


THE GOVERNMENT ENGINEERS 


When the river is low it lacks that murky 
brown tint so characteristic of the floods at 
high-water mark. It does not show its pe- 
culiar tawny hue except at close quarters. The 
water stretches away in a vast expanse of 
pearl-tinted currents, reflecting in prismatic 
changes the varying moods of the sky and 
flowing swiftly between the high yellow 
banks. 

The flowing of great volumes of water into 
the bayous is more discernible at dead low 
water than at flood height. At the point 
where the bayou opens, the bank on either 
side is as high and precipitous as that of the 
Mississippi; the bayou itself is as large as any 
considerable river; its windings show’ far, 
far along the perspective between those steep 
banks. I have heard spectators unaccustomed 
to the peculiarities of a deltaic stream exclaim 
in surprise that the water should be running 
out of the river into the bayou, not realizing 
that a bayou is an outlet, not a tributary. 

An interesting circumstance of the season 
at dead low water is the enterprise of the 
government engineers in the river-improve- 
ment work, which is then busily pushed. The 
work is of course distinct from the strenuous 
effort known as “fighting water,” which is in 
the nature of supplementary work when the 
river is already on the “rise” and threatening 
overflow. The receding volume has left bare 
the banks and the bars, left them free for 
the construction of such contrivances as may 
counteract floods—tmmense revetment mats, 
dikes to deflect the currents, bank-head mat- 
tresses to prevent erosion, mattress spurs, as 
well as the erection and the reinforcement of 
levees. 

The “government fleet” is conspicuous in the 
river at that time, and almost any day one of 
the small swift steamers will scud along with 
flag flying and with a cloud of smoke. 

The scientific work of the river engineers 
has brought into general discussion an inter- 
esting question that vitally affects the whole 
region. It is contended, on the one hand, that 
tue work of the government engineers is nec- 
essarily experimental so far as the Mississippi 
is concerned; that they should start where 
their predecessors in the work of protecting 
the bank left off rather than at the begin- 
ning ; that newcomers in a country should not 
disregard local conditions and traditions based 
on local experience; that scientific methods 
must be especially adapted to the caprices of 
the river; that nothing can be successfully 
predicted of the Mississippi except, first, the 
unexpected and, second, the impossible! All 
of which fails to influence the expert in river 
engineering, and he persists in trying conclu- 
sions with the wayward old stream according 
to the strictly scientific principles that rule 
elsewhere. 

Not many years ago the theory of old resi- 
dents received confirmation in a disaster of 
magnitude to a government work. The mili- 
tary engineers in a certain locality were build- 
ing a levee at dead low water. Some of the 
old inhabitants characterized the work as 
“child’s play.” The subsequent January rise 
of the river swept the entire laborious and 
expensive embankment downstream, and the 


crevasse thus occasioned flooded one thou-' 


sand square miles of plantation lands. By 
driving down piles and filling in with brush, 
the government engineers made a desperate 
effort to “tie” the ends of the levee that 


remained after the first break ; but the attempt 
to save part of the structure was vain. The 
repaired sections as well as the rest of the 
levee were also swept away, and the Missis- 
sippi was the relentless victor. 

The opposing argument heard in the region 
insists that “the old order changeth, yielding 
place to new”; that levee boards and com- 
missioners are antiquated; that community 
works have become impracticable, since it is 
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no longer possible for a neighborhood to turn 
out en masse with hundreds of men to “fight 
water” and save the local levee at all hazards. 
Believers in more modern methods would like 
to see new works constructed on scientific 
principles under the auspices and under the 
direct management of the government. Which 
is right and which is wrong only time can 
show. Meanwhile the Mississippi remains the 
conundrum of the continent. 


THE BREED OF THE 
BUCCANEERS ay Charles 


Chapter Seven 
Wolfert becomes threatening 


R a-time they were all too much amazed 

to speak. The captain climbed down 

uncertainly into the “hide-up” hole and 

felt about where Pierre directed his. fingers. 

Then he crawled up and sat on the edge of 
the hole. 

“Whew!” he said. “Mighty hot there!” 

Now that he had really found something he 

seemed, strangely enough, almost incredulous. 
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air. Old man Captain was brushing fire from 
Pierre’s shoulders. “Well, if it doesn’t beat 
all! Here we just get to the bottom of things, 
and then we get chased away before we have 
time to think. And—there!” 

He stopped suddenly to listen. They heard 
the hoarse whistle of the tow steamer, which 
was lying down in Coquille Cove a mile away. 
It broke out again and again; five long blasts. 


ORAWN BY J. SCOTT WILLIAMS 





** Swim ? In those woods and that muck ? We'd never make it!’’ — 


Ross thrust a crowbar down behind the 
buried chest and heaved mightily. “Either it’s 
still stuck in the shells or it’s terribly heavy,” 
he said. “But pirates’ gold, O my!” 

At that moment Crump came running from 
where he had been trying to save the dugouts. 
“Marse Pierre, the wind’s blowin’ east. It’ll 
sweep this ridge clean. That green mangrove'll 
burn too.” 

The perspiring treasure hunters looked up; 
under the bank they had not noticed the 
wind. Suddenly a long stalk of burning cane 
fell on the captain’s back. Pierre beat out the 
fire, and then they all climbed up and looked 
at the glare beyond the mangroves. When 
there is a breeze the prairie cane burns with 
incredible speed even over the water pools, 
and above the tide line the swamp was dry 
as tinder. 

“You bet it’s going to burn!” Pierre cried. 
“Everything right along here. It’ll take the 
rest of this hulk too, clear down to the shells 
and the water line.” 

“Glory!” muttered the captain. “The finish 
of the old Vengeur!” 

“We'd better swim for the cypress across 
there,” suggested Ross. 

“Swim? In those woods and that muck? 
We’d never make it!” 

“Well, the fire’s coming, Pierre; on both 
sides of us too!” 

They all stood up in the brightening circle 
of light. Embers and wisps of burning cane 
were falling over the dark bayou, on their 
clothes and on the shell bank. Behind the 
screen of the mangroves the ‘ire was roaring 
closer and sending a flame thirty feet into the 


Then they heard the shrill whistle on che 
dredge boat half a mile to westward. 

“Those fellows are all awake to us now!” 
cried Pierre. “Heard the dynamite and then 
of course saw the fire spread. If Wolfert’s 
there, he’ll find some way to get in to us.” 

“Lucky if he doesn’t get burned out him- 
self, the way that fire is racing over the 
prairie.” 

Choking and coughing, the treasure seekers 
tumbled down into the hide-up hole, where 
they sat with just their heads above water to 
breathe. In five minutes, crouched under the 
low shell bank near the black, protruding ribs 
of the ancient ship, they seemed to be the 
centre of a world of fire. 

“The rest of that dynamite!” shouted Ross 
suddenly. He leaped up, but Pierre was just 
as quick. Together they raced to the tarpaulin 
and slid the cartridges one after another into 
the bayou. 

“A couple of cool ones, you ‘boys,” mut- 
tered the captain. “Now we've got to lie low 
and stick our noses out, that’s all!” 

It was an hour before the fugitives dared 
crawl up on the shells and look over the 
ridge. West and south clear to the edge of the 
bay the canebrake was still burning. Between 
the wreaths of lurid smoke Ross saw the land 
company’s dredge on the other side of the 
lily-filled cove; it was apparently uninjured. 
After a while the air became clear enough for 
him to see the towboat and the barge also. 
The fire had licked the long narrow ridge 
clean of mangroves and had leveled the cane 
on the other side. Here and there clumps were 
burning fitfully, and patches of embers, dying 
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as they sifted into the water that saturated 
the stringy floating sod, covered the nearer 
marsh, 

Ross was relieved to find that the fire had 
not destroyed the dredge, for in spite of Wol- 
fert’s acts and of his own sympathy for Pierre 
he was still loyal to the colony. 

“Crump must go out and get some grub 
and fresh water and some more tools,” said 
the old man. “We’ve got to work mighty fast 
now. The ridge will be as clean as a bone in 
broad day, and those fellows can see just what 
we're doin’.” 

“And what. we'll do with that chest when 

- it’s out is a question,” said Ross. “Pierre, have 
you thought of that ?” 

“Break it open right here. But I’m about 
done up for water; and, Ross, your shirt is 
burned off clean across your back!” 

Ross rubbed his shoulders. “I know; I dis- 
covered it myself! And a ducking under that 
salty water didn’t make it feel any better.” 

They were all burned and blackened. As 
the fires died out along the distant edges of 
the marsh an intense blackness followed. Hun- 
gry and thirsty, the treasure seekers groped 
about the warm shell ridge and talked things 
over. Crump dragged out the single remaining 
dugout, which he had sunk in order to save 
it from the fire. 

Old man Captain decided that he and the 
colored boy should take it and go out through 
the cypress for food and tools. Two men 
would be a ticklish load for the tiny swamp 
pirogue, but they must go and go at once. It 
was a mile by the blazed, crooked trail to the 
other ridge where Uncle Armand lay and a 
half mile more to the Boudreau canal, which 
ran from the river house to the back prairie. 
Ross and Pierre must stay to guard the 
hide-up hole. 

“We'll be back by daylight,” said the cap- 
tain. “And we'll bring a gun too, in case that 
crowd molests us. But I don’t believe that one 
of ’em is a good enough swamper to cross 
that lily-filled cove and the floating prairie, 
swim, wade or wiggle!” 

The two boys passed a bad night, for the 
air was heavy with smoke. Dawn found them 
red eyed and silent. The treasure hole was a 
pit of black, ash-covered water, through 
which rose the smouldering ribs of the Ven- 
geur. Pierre sat down in front of the wreck 
and laughed mirthlessly. 

“Ross, if anyone had told me a week ago 
that with all the troubles I was having I’d be 
a beggar out here to-day digging a hide-up, 
I'd have thought he was crazy.” 

“There’s the hide-up all right. And there’s 
the chest. You can’t deny that the captain 
had some clue to go on.” 

“Twice I’ve given permission to people to 
hunt buried gold on the bay shore of the 
plantation. One dug up a box of rusty ship 
chain, and the other got chills and fever— 
that’s all. But the captain; well, I’m for him 
now. Ij’s all that’s left of the Boudreau for- 
tune, whatever it is!” 

By the middle of the morning, when the 
sun was shining down hotly, they began to 
look anxiously at the edge of the inviting 
cypress forest and to hope for the return of 
the captain. Later they heard a shout some- 
where in the great marsh southward; then 
they heard voices. 

“As sure as can be,” muttered Pierre, ‘“‘Wol- 
fert’s men are trying to shove through the 
floating prairie. But I can’t see anything 
beyond where the fire ran. Why doesn’t the 
captain come back ?” 

An hour lJater, as they stood on the high- 
est point of the shells, they saw two flat- 
bottomed, square-ended “‘johnboats” emerging 
slowly from the cane into the blackened area 
half a mile away. There were two men in 
each, but they poled with great difficulty in 
the bottomless mire. The perspiring boys re- 
turned to the scanty shade of the blackened 
shrubs near the hulk. 

“Trouble coming,” said Ross. “Where can 
the captain be?” 

The hot, silent woods showed no sign of 
him. By noon the boys were suffering badly 
from heat and hunger. They tried to drink a 
little of the brackish water of the bayou. 

“We won’t have strength for a lick at that 
work when the captain does return,” said 
Pierre. “Even those negroes out there find it 
tough going.” 

They watched their enemies in silence. One 
was a white man, but owing to the burned 
cane stalks they could not recognize him. At 
two o’clock the invaders had not covered one 
half the distance and, from the manner in 
which they talked to one another, seemed 
about to give up. There was not enough 
water for paddling, and the mire was so thick 
that it would not permit poling. 

As they lay silently in the strip of shade 
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from the leafless bush Pierre looked along the 
hot channel toward the woods. 

“Ross,” he exclaimed, “there comes your 
sister, sure as can be, paddling her little 
pirogue down that blazed trail!” 

Helen came,slowly out of the shady woods 
a few hundred yards to the north. She seemed 
to be anxiously searching the burned shell 
ridge across the channel. Ross jumped to his 
feet and waved, and almost instantly the 
movement of his hand caught her eye. In a 
few moments the boys were dragging her 
canoe up near the excavation. Helen looked 
with fright at their scorched and swollen faces 
and watched them pityingly as they drank 
from her water jug. 

“Wonderful!” cried Ross as he caught sight 
of a basket of food in the bottom of the 
pirogue. “Not since yesterday noon have we 
had a thing to eat.” He was tearing the cover 
off the basket as he spoke, but he paused to 
ask, “How in the world did you get here, 
Helen ?” 

“Captain Johnson gave me directions.” 

“The captain? Where did you meet him? 
Where is he now?” 

“He’s arrested !” 

The boys stopped eating and stared at her. 

“T became uneasy when Ross didn’t come 
home last evening,” she said, turning to 
Pierre. “I didn’t dare go into the deep swamp 
then, but this morning I paddled down our 
ditch and then turned into the big one to go 
to the Boudreau place to inquire. There I met 
Mr. Wolfert and a deputy sheriff, and they 
were holding the old man and your colored 
boy !” 

“Arrested!” shouted Pierre indignantly. 
“What for?” 

“Trespassing. Wolfert said he had ordered 
the old man out of the woods a dozen times. 
And now that the company owns the place 
he’s brought an officer to investigate that 
hide-up story. All the hands are excited about 
it, and so are the settlers over home.” 

“Wolfert’s trying to get the treasure too, 
eh?” said Pierre. “How did you discover 
where we were?” 

“They allowed me to talk to the captain; 
he told me. I’ve been in here Lefore, you 
remember, but it took me all the rucrning to 
come a mile and a half.” 

“Good for you! We’d have been in a des- 
perate fix by night.” Ross pointed over the 
ridge. “Those fellows are in a bad fix too; 
but they’ve found a channel at last, I guess.” 

The intruders had drawn much nearer. The 
white man in the foremost flatboat stood up 
and shouted, “You fellows keep out of that 
wreck! There’s an officer coming in to get 
you and it. I forbid you to touch it!” 

Pierre and Ross were too hoarse to shout 
back at him. Pierre shook his fist. But they 
were helpless, it seemed. 

“That means that Wolfert’s trying to come 
in from the woods side,” said Pierre, “and the 


captain refuses to.guide him! Well, the cap- | 


tain is the lawful finder of this hide-up, any- 
way. Ross, let’s take the crowbars and make 
another try at it when we get a little energy.” 

Rigging up the tarpaulin that Helen had 
brought in her canoe, they made a patch of 
shade over the excavation and went‘ to work. 
After tamping all round the box, they decided 
that it was not so large as they had thought. 

“Buried gold?” gasped Helen from the 
bank. “It’s absurd! But I can’t help believing 
the captain.” 

Ross was digging the shells away behind the 
sunken chest; Pierre was lifting on a short 
beam that they had thrust beneath it. Heav- 
ing and slipping on the -shells, they finally 
loosened the thing, heavy as it was. The boys 
took a piece of the rusty chain from the de- 
molished derrick and passed it round the chest, 
but still they could not raise it. Then they 
slipped a plank under it and, with Helen lend- 
ing a hand, pulled away. 

The men in the flatboat, still trying to pole 
from one shallow -pool to another in the 
grassy, bottomless morass, could see their ef- 
forts. The white man, whom they now recog- 
nized as the dynamite boss whom the captain 
had frightened away from the spot, was a 
rough, burly fellow of the stamp of Jim Wol- 
fert. They knew that they would get no fair 
dealing from him. 

“Hi, you, Boudreau!” he shouted. “You 
and your pirate family are done up now. 
You're on the land company’s land, and you 
drop that stuff. We’ve got a deputy sheriff 
coming to take charge of it!” 

Pierre was crouching in order to pull better 
on the chain. “Heave, Ross! Once more. This 


wasn’t part of the estate; it was pirate Ar- | 


mand’s. We'll fight for it if we have to, until 
they give us a square deal. Ten minutes more, 
and that gang’ll be on us!” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


A tiny piece or a large—as 
the occasion demands—is ready 
for any sort of mend, break, 
leak or split. Toys, garden 
tools, kitchen utensils, any- 
thing of glass, metal, wood, 
etc., can be saved. All it takes 
is imagination to use Tirro. 
It is ever-ready, adaptable and 
inexpensive. 

Tirro is an improved 
sticky tape, waterproofed, 


Water- 
proofed 


Don’ t throw things away—use Tirro. 
Use it single-ply or multiplied. Color it to 
match, if you wish. Keep a spool handy 
at home, at office, at shop. It pays for 
itself many times over. Tirro comes in 
two sizes, on handy spools. Prices in the 
United States: medium size, 34-inch 
wide, 30c; large size, 1%-inch wide, 
50c. For sale by all druggists. 





BAUER & BLACK 


Tirro 


The Ideal Mending Tape 


Chicago 


Bit of Tirro 


saves money 


insulating. It becomes a part 
of the article mended. A thou- 
sand uses occur to the handy 
man or woman. A leaky hose, 
a broken jardiniere, a broken 
window pane, a torn tent, a 
split handle— here are some 
of the many. Once you use 


Tirro, you’ll discover constant 
employment for it. It 
is not mussy —it stays 
fresh. It can’t spill. 
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Strong 


FREE STRIP 


To those unfamiliar with Tirro, 
we'll gladly send a free trial strip, 12 
inches long, together with our Book 
of a Thousand uses. Merely write us. 
You’ll see instantly that Tirro is a 
friendly little helper, always on the job, 
a time and money saver. 


New York 


Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


THE MAN WHOSE ADVICE is worth while 
doesn’t have to offer it. 


Where Dirt remains, though hid behind a Screen, 
No Room or Heart is wholesome. Sweep it clean! 


AT A CROSSROAD it is better to sound your 
horn and put your foot on the brake than to 
step on the accelerator and try to beat the 
other fellow across. 


THE PRICE that the United States govern- 
ment paid Denmark for the Virgin Islands 
was approximately $295 an acre. The Philip- 
pines cost an acre about 27 cents, Florida 14 
cents, and Alaska 2 cents. 


THE LAST WORD in dictionaries from now 
on will be zyxt, which replaces zyxomma, the 
Indian dragon fly. It has taken forty years to 
complete the Oxford Dictionary, and it may 
be that the makers have held zyxt, the four- 
teenth-century Kentish word for “seest,” under 
cover all that time. But no one has suffered 
for need of it. 


BARIUM CARBONATE is the rat poison 
that specialists recommend. It is tasteless, 
odorless, and can be bought at any drug store. 
In preparing baits it is best to choose a food 
from each of three classes, meat, vegetable 
and cereal, and to combine it with barium 
carbonate in the proportion of one part 
poison to four parts food; then put a table- 
spoonful of each kind on a piece of paper or 
a board, so that the rat, traveling along his 
runway, finds a three-course meal prepared 
for him. One of the three baits is almost sure 
to tempt him. 


SUMMER VACATION and recreation: “To- 
morrow to fresh woods and pastures new.” 
A league up the road somewhere, then a 
bypath, and a little lodge by a rushing moun- 
tain stream, or perhaps where the sea tumbles 
in—cool and sweet and salt. Let the act of 
going—leaving your place unoccupied—be the 
vacation part of it. The precious days of 
freedom are for recreation: new tasks, new 
thoughts, a regeneration of mind and body. 
It is not a matter of doing nothing, but 
rather of doing something different or differ- 
ently or in a different place. 


IMPURE MILK is notoriously one of the 
most fertile sources of disease, especially 
among infants and children; and it is well 
understood that most of the impurities come 
from improper handling. “Certified” milk— 
that is, milk that is drawn from healthy cows 
kept in sanitary stables, and that is cooled, 
bottled and transported ‘under conditions ap- 
proved by some responsible organization such 
as a medical society—is greatly in demand in 
the cities. Where ordinary milk brings 15 
cents a quart, certified milk brings 22 or 23 
cents and is hard to get even at that price. 
The most urgent need is for the farmer to 
understand what the city dweller wants and 
to supply it. 


IT IS A STRIKING FACT that Mount 
Everest is almost the only one of the great 
Himalayan peaks that has not a native Indian 
name. The reason is still more striking. It has 
been the invariable custom of the Survey of 
India to adhere to the native names. The 
English maps therefore contain Kinchinjunga 
and Makalu and Sandakphu and other foreign 
words; but for Everest, the highest peak of 


‘ 
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all, the most careful search failed to find any 
native name, and so it was called after Sir 
George: Everest, the great English geodesist. 
There is something pleasingly poetic in the 
thought that by leaving the mightiest of their 
great peaks unnamed the people of India have 
been content to think of it as the great 
Unknown. 
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THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


F the present plans are carried out, this 

nation on Armistice Day will follow the 

example of England and France and bury 
with appropriate ceremonies the body of an 
unidentified private soldier. Thus through him 
it will do honor to the millions of young 
American citizens who cheerfully and coura- 
geously took their places in the ranks to which 
their country called them, and especially to 
the hundred thousand who gave up their lives 
for the cause for which we fought. The occa- 
sion will be impressive ; it cannot but touch the 
heart and uplift the spirit of everyone who has 
affection for America and for the things for 
which America stands in the world. It will be 
particularly interesting if, as seems probable, 
Marshal Foch shall be the nation’s guest. He 
more than any other one man typifies the 
tenacity, the high courage and the moral 
strength that in the end brought victory to 
the Allied arms. We shall be proud to have 
him stand with us at the grave of our un- 
known soldier. 

We are less fortunate than England, in that 
we have no great historic national shrine like 
Westminster Abbey in which to lay our hon- 
ored dead. Nor have we, like France, such a 
monument to past military glory as the Arc 
de Triomphe, beneath which the French poilu 
was buried. Perhaps there is no other place in 
the United States so appropriate as the great 
National Cemetery at Arlington, Virginia. 
That at least is the opinion of those who are 
planning for the ceremony. There the soldier 
slain on the fields of France will lie in the 
presence of nearly twenty thousand men who 
fell in the service of their country in the great 
Civil War or in the war with Spain. More 
than four thousand of them are, like himself, 
unknown. Among the others are men from 
every rank. Generals who commanded armies 
lie side by side with subalterns ‘and privates. 
The unknown soldier will be at home among 
them. Like them he gave everything at the 
nation’s call. Like them he helped to cement 
with his blood the foundations of the inde- 
pendence, the unity, the moral power of 
America. His tomb will have exceptional sig- 
nificance, because it will symbolize the grati- 
tude and affection of his countrymen not for 
himself alone but for the thousands of others 
who taught the world the dignity and the 
unity and the strength of our nation, com- 
posed as it is, of so many diverse elements. In 
the years to come that tomb will be one of 
the most frequently visited and one of the 
most sacred spots in the country, 
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REPARATION BY GERMANY 


T might have been better for the world if 
the Great War had lasted a few weeks, 
or even one week, longer. It would 

certainly have been better for the Allies, and 
might have been better even for Germany. 
A great part of the trials and misadventures 
of the time since the armistice would have 
been avoided if the war had gone on to the 
actual surrender of the German army, which 
must inevitably have occurred in a little 
while. We should have had less, if any, of 
the querulous but arrogant expostulation over 
the terms imposed, fewer useless attempts to 
evade responsibility for injuries inflicted, per- 
haps none at all of the pretense that those 
who are on trial are entitled to discuss how 
severely they shall be punished for their mis- 
deeds. 

But it is too late to do more than speculate 
on what might or might not have happened. 
It has taken thirty months to get Germany to 
submit, even grudgingly and reluctantly and 
with mutterings and childish whimpering, to 
terms that are of right imposed upon it. Who 
can blame the French if, when they insist that 
those who so frightfully damaged their richest 
provinces shall make the damage good, they 
also take measures to see that Germany does 
not again break its word? They can no more 
be expected to shed tears over the real or pre- 
tended distress of Germany than a householder 
can be expected to pity a boy who has willfully 
broken one of the householder’s windows and 
is condemned to lose his pocket money until 
he pays for it. 

America views with approval the Allies’ 


insistence that the penalty shall be paid. 
Merely as a matter of justice between nation 
and nation the money reparation is due, the 
military organism that caused the trouble 
must be smashed and the worst of the war 
criminals must be punished. In all that there 
need enter no consideration of revenge, for 
the terms impose nd measure of revenge. If the 
enemy had waged the war according to the 
rules of war, there would have been no ground 
for a demand for reparation, and there would 
have been no war criminals. 
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THE IMPULSE TO CRITICIZE 


HE habit of criticism is one that many 

people—and not only those who are criti- 

cized—deprecate. There is a fairly general 
impression that the person who criticizes is 
not capable of doing much else, and that, as 
he is too lazy or inefficient to undertake 
active, constructive work, he resorts to criti- 
cism of others in order to keep alive a spark 
of self-respect. Such an intolerant view of the 
critic may occasionally be warranted, but it is 
more often unreasonable. The most searching 
criticism has nearly always been supplied by 
men who were fhemselves producers or men 
of action. Matthew Arnold’s insight as a critic 
was probably derived in some measure from 
his own adventures into poetry; Roosevelt 
was as severe and sharp in criticism as he was 
versatile and vigorous in action. 

It is true, however, that a good deal of 
criticism proceeds from what may be called 
the impatience of the amateur. Criticism of 
that sort should be uttered with discretion, 
and usually little will be lost if it is not 
uttered at all. A consciousness of the imper- 
fections and shortcomings of others is likely 


to be more profitable to a person if it remains" 


unexpressed. When criticism is not of a per- 
sonal character the amateurishness of it is 
usually pronounced, and if it does little harm 
it is certain that it does little good. It reacts 
unfavorably upon the person who is addicted 
to it; he has supposed that his opinions were 
held in some esteem as well-considered and 
intelligent, and at last he discovers with dis- 
may that he has built up a reputation for 
himself as a faultfinder. 
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THE WHITE MAN’S PERIL 


UCH a time as that in which we live—a 
S time of strife and change, of disturbance 

and perplexity—is particularly favorable 
to the spirit of prophecy. It was at such pevi- 
ods that the Hebrew prophets arose—when 
Egypt and the Mesopotamian monarchies 
were disputing the overlordship of the world. 
We have our prophets in plenty to-day, 
though, in keeping with the spirit of the age, 
their message is social or economic rather than 
religious. 

We are all familiar with the visions of Mr. 
H. G. Wells, who foresees a reconstruction of 
society that shall produce a paradise of mate- 
rial well-being. But there are voices upraised 
in tones not of ecstasy but of apprehension. 
Dr. Inge, the so-called “gloomy” dean of St. 
Paul’s, and George Brandes, the Danish critic 
and philosopher, looking into the future, see 
no Utopias there, but the promise of catas- 
trophe for the white peoples of Europe. Their 
views are strikingly alike, their predictions 
almost word for word the same. 

Both men fear that the conquest of Europe 
—and perhaps of America—by Asia is un- 
avoidable. The conflict need not be military 
and cannot, as they believe, be finally deter- 
mined by military methods. It is an industrial 
competition that they foresee; and in such a 
contest Europe, they believe, must succumb. 
“Victory in such conflicts,” says Dr. Brandes, 
“lies with the side that can work hardest, 
most effectively, most economically, most 
wisely. In this respect the Chinese far surpass 
any European people. The white race has 
wasted its strength in a thousand years of 
militarism. The Chinese have been an indus- 
trial people for thousands of years, and there 
is no craft or form of handiwork in which 
they cannot compete successfully with the 
white race.” 

Dean Inge believes that the steady progress 
of the movement for a higher and higher 
standard of living to be won by less and less 
work has created among the white peoples 
a type of workingman without “survival 
value.” Such a population, he argues, can 
exist only behind barriers of protective tariff 
and excluded immigration, and those barriers 
can be maintained only by force of arms. The 
white workingman, he says, “dreams of fresh 
rewards, doles and privileges which are to 
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make the white countries a paradise for his 
class. And all the time he lives on sufferance 
behind an artificial dike of ironclads and bay- 
onets, on the other side of which is a mass of 
far more efficient labor which would swallow 
him up in a generation if the barriers were 
removed. The abolition of war and the estab- 
lishment of a league to secure justice and 
equality of treatment for all races would seal 
the doom of the white laborer, such as he 
has made himself.” 

It may be that, whereas Mr. Wells, with 
the Socialists and pacifists i in general, closing 
his eyes to many of the stubborn facts of 
the situation, is dreaming of an impossibly 
happy future, the prophets of the other sect 
do injustice to the elements of strength and 
capability in the white race. But their words 
are worth most serious consideration. The 
“supremacy” of the white peoples is a thing 
of a very few centuries and has been won 
mainly by extraordinary improvements in the 
weapons of war. They have never shown any 
inherent superiority to the Oriental peoples 
in the arts of peace. If China were only partly 
industrialized to-day, as the Western countries 
are, the superior industry and the remarkable 
toughness of its people, as well as their will- 
ingness to live at a level of comfort that 
would disgust a European, would soon give 
it complete control of every market to which 
it was admitted. And the Chinese can be ex- 
cluded only by force or the threat of force. 
Whether any civilization can survive that is 
thus shielded against competition and devoted 
to the ideal of high material comfort to be 
got without hard work is the question that 
must be answered. Hitherto man has always 
thriven best when he worked hard, lived 
thriftily and was willing to face competition 
and a certain amount of hardship. In idleness 
and comfort the stock has always deterio- 
rated. The best hope for the white race lies in 
the prospect that circumstances may oblige 
it to return to earlier standards of industry 
and thrift, and that the Asiatic as he emerges 
from his age-long isolation may increase his 
wants and his demands until the discrepancy 
between his scale of spending and that of the 
European becomes less striking. The case 
would be better if the white man would con- 
sent to lay aside his arrogant assumption of 
superiority and recognize that he will need 
to use all his brains and all his energy if he 
is to hold his own in the world of the future. 


e@¢e 
PROBLEM OF THE PHILIPPINES 


NE of the most important questions that 
the new administration must answer 
concerns the course that it shall pursue 

toward the Philippines. The policy of Presi- 
dent Wilson looked frankly toward granting 
full independence to the islands. More than 
once he expressed in public the hope that 
independence should not long be delayed; and 
Mr. Harrison, his governor-general, advanced 
matters a long way in that direction. The 
Philippines to-day enjoy a degree of self- 
government that few Americans appreciate. 
The popularly elected legislature, composed 
of course of Filipinos, has wide powers of 
legislation, limited it is true by the veto of 
the governor-general; but that veto Mr. 
Harrison never or almost never used. The 
American heads of important administrative 
departments, whom he found in office, have 
disappeared. Public finance, public works, 
education and the public health service are 
all directed by Filipinos. 

President Harding must soon decide whether 
he will continue or reverse that policy. He 
has dispatched General Wood to Manila to 
investigate, and the nation will await with 
deep interest the report that the general makes. 
It will strongly influence, if it does not actu- 
ally determine, the President’s decision. 

One question that must be answered is, 
What success have the Filipinos had in man- 
aging their own affairs? Most Americans who 
live in the islands believe that they have had 
little; most Filipinos are sure that they have 
had a great deal. The American residents 
charge the present officials with some corrup- 
tion and a great deal of inefficiency in every 
department, and they are particularly severe 
in their criticisms of the management of the 
finances. It is certainly true that the Philip- 
pine currency has depreciated in value ten or 
twelve per cent in comparison with American 
money, and that the reserve fund behind the 
currency, which used to amount to forty-six 
million dollars, now amounts to only two 
million dollars. The government has had to 
suspend the sale of bills of exchange on New 
York. Import trade is therefore at a stand- 
still, and it is reported that American experts 
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are to be called in to try to restore the public 
finances to solvency. 

How far those conditions are the result of 
Filipino incapacity and how far similar con- 
ditions exist in other departments it is not 
possible at this distance to say. General 
Wood, who both at Havana and at Manila 
proved himself to be one of the ablest of 
administrators, will be able to tell us. Until 
then we must withhold any judgment on the 
success of the Filipinos’ attempt at self-gov- 
ernment. There is, however, not much proba- 
bility that the Harding administration will 
decide that the United States shall withdraw 
from the islands, even if it continues to per- 
mit Filipino autonomy. It is much more likely 
that Japan would find in the independence of 
the islands opportunities that would increase 
the chance of conflict between it and us. And 
we must recognize that the prospect of finding 
valuable oil fields in Southern Luzon will 
probably make the government at Washing- 
ton hesitate to surrender its control of the 
islands. Moreover, if the Philippines were 
made independent, Americans who have put 
capital and brains into building up the com- 
merce of the islands would be seriously in- 
jured. Free trade with the United States 
would stop, and on free trade with us the 
prosperity of the country depends. 

What effect reversing the Wilson policy 
would have on the minds of the Filipinos is 
another serious question. We may be sure that 
they would not be pleased, for nearly all of 
them wish to be independent, but how far 
their resentment would go we cannot tell. Aito- 
gether the situation is one that calls for the 
fullest knowledge, the soundest judgment and 
the most sympathetic tact on the part of 
President Harding and his advisers. 


LAE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


N succeeding days last month the country 

lost two of its most faithful, wise and 
unselfish public servants. Chief Justice White, 
who died after more than twenty-seven years 
on the Supreme Bench, was one of the great 
jurists in our history. A Southerner and a 
Confederate soldier, he was nevertheless a 
nationalist in his political creed, and his influ- 
ence has been strongly exerted to broaden 
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and strengthen the foundations of our na- 
tional life. As a judge he was incorruptible 
of course; more than that, he was profound 
in his learning and human in his sympathies. 
No judge has ever written opinions more 
lucid in reasoning and more persuasive in 
argument. Mr. Franklin K. Lane, who died 
a day before the Chief Justice, had a dis- 
tinguished career as a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and as Secretary 
of the Interior. A Canadian by birth, no more 
patriotic and devoted American ever lived. 
His executive ability was equal to his love of 
justice and his high standard of official re- 
sponsibility ; and he had a nature of singular 
simplicity and charm. 


oS 


HE Railway Labor Board has decided 

that to readjust the wages of unskilled 
labor employed by the railways is proper and 
reasonable. More than a million men are 
affected by the decision, and it is expected 
that the rates finally agreed upon will permit 
the railways to reduce their operating ex- 
penses by two or three hundred million dol- 
lars a year. ° 


T a recent session the Supreme Court an- 
nounced some important decisions. One 
upheld the prohibitory amendment against 
an attempt to have it declared invalid The 
amendment may be regarded as firmly em- 
bedded in the Constitution now, since every 
section of it has been specifically upheld by 
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the Supreme Court. Other decisions, which 
will be of great financial value to the Treas- 
ury, declared that the increased value of prop- 
erty or natural resources held by a corpora- 
tion is to be regarded as income and is taxable 
as such, and upheld the constitutionality of a 
Federal inheritance tax. 


oJ 


‘NOUNT KAYSERLING, a German philos- 
opher of some distinction. has established 
at Darmstadt in Hesse a “school of wisdom” 
that he means to conduct after the manner in 
which Plato and the later Greek philosophers 
conducted the famous Academy at Athens. 
Among the men who are to assist him is Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore, the Hindu poet, who 
has declared his opinion that a defeated and 
humiliated Germany is the best home for a 
school of philosophic thought that shall com- 
bat the materialism and violence to which 
Western civilization has fallen a victim. The 
school is not intended for Germans alone; its 
founders hope to attract to it seekers for truth 
and wisdom from every part of the world. 


+] 


HE Italian elections came out according 

to prediction. Premier Giolitti will remain 
in power; the various groups that, united 
under the name of Constitutionalists, are 
behind his ministry control a considerable 
majority of the seats in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties. The Socialists, of various degrees, have 
one hundred and thirty seats, about forty less 
than in the old parliament. Only a very few 
of them are Comraunists. The Catholic party 
has just held its own. It can be depended on 
to support the government against the Social- 
ists, but will preserve independence of action 
in other matters. ° 


N May 17 the German government put one 

hundred and fifty million gold marks at 
the disposal of the Reparations Commission 
and declared that the remainder of the first 
payment of one billion gold marks would be 
made by June 9. It remains to be seen 
whether the complete disarmament that the 
Allies demanded by June 30 will be carried 
out with equal promptness. Bavaria is the 
stumblingblock, for it has so far refused to 
give up the arms with which its “home guard” 
and the volunteer organization called the 
Orgesch are supplied. It is suggested that the 
Socialist workers in Westphalia may accom- 
plish what the Berlin government has failed 
to enforce, by refusing to permit coal ship- 
ments to leave for Bavaria until that country 
has complied with the conditions of disarma- 
ment. e 


R. SUN YAT-SEN is once more at the 

head of a Chinese republican government 
with its capital at Canton. The attempts to 
bring about a peaceful union between the 
republican reformers of the south and the 
military aristocracy of the north have failed. 
Dr. Sun and his party are convinced that 
nothing is to hoped from Peking; that the 
government there is so corrupt and incapa- 
ble that it cannot long maintain even a nomi- 
nal existence, and that when it falls China will 
become a mere vassal of Japan unless the 
republicans of the south are organized to 
lead the movement for national freedom. Dr. 
Wu Ting-fang, formerly Chinese minister at 
Washington, is foreign minister of the Canton 
government. He has already sent messages to 
the nations of the world asking them to recog- 
nize it as the true government of China. 


e 


HAT was a daring performance in Dub- 

lin last. month when some Sinn Feiners 
disguised as British officers got into Mount- 
joy Prison in an armored car, seized and 
bound the governor and deputy governor and 
released Arthur Griffith, the Sinn Fein leader, 
from his cell. They did not get him out of the 
prison, for in coming out they fell in with a 
party of auxiliaries that was too strong for 
them, but they themselves managed to escape 
with the car. ° 


N spite of the skepticism of some well- 

known physicians persons do occasionally 
live into their second century. Count Greppi, 
who died at Milan lately at the age of 102, 
was one of them. The date of his birth is 
attested beyond any question. In his boyhood 
he was page in the household of Marie Louise, 
the widow of Napoleon; in his youth he was 
a pupil and associate of Metternich; in his 
manhood he filled many diplomatic positions 
the most important of which was that of 
Italian minister at Constantinople. For thirty 
years he was a senator of Italy. 
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IT’S INDEPENDENCE DAY. 





AT THE BREAK OF DAWN WE SHALL BE GONE 





A GRAND CELEBRATION Verses and Drawing by L. J. Bridgman 


THE FOURTH OF JULY! WE’RE READY TO FLY! 


OUT OF THE TREES, ACROSS THE LAWN 
AND OVER THE WORLD, AWAY, AWAY— 
OVER THE WORLD AWAY! 








A PAPER CHASE ON HOLLY 
HILL 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


HERE is one place in Bermuda where 
so much holly grows that the spot is 
known as Holly Hill. At Christmas time 
young folk from all over the island go to the 
hill to gather holly for Christmas decorations, 
but at other times of the year the hill is 
almost deserted except for the redbirds and 
the bluebirds that sing in the thickets beside 


the little narrow paths winding up and down - 


in every direction. 

The many little paths make Holly Hill a 
fine place for games and especially for the 
game of paper chase, for the paths are like 
trails through a wilderness. 

Betty had never played paper chase on 
Holly Hill, because her brothers and sister 
thought she was not big enough, though she 
was seven years old. Her dearest friends were 
twins named Susan and Mary, and they, too, 
were seven years old. 

Betty and Mary and Susan had played 
paper chase among themselves in their own 
gardens from the time they were babies; but 
now they wanted to play it on Holly Hill 
with the older boys and girls. 

One day when Betty’s sister Mabel and her 
brothers Fred and Peter were wondering 
where they could find other boys and girls of 
their own age to come and play paper chase 
with them, Betty said, “Please let us play 
with you! Please do!” 

“But you are too little, Betty,” Mabel said. 
“Tf you should fall down and bump your 
nose you’d cry, and if you saw a cow you 
would be so frightened you’d scream.” 

“Mabel,” Betty answered, “if I fall down 
and bump the skin off the whole of my nose 
I won’t cry. And if a cow comes to hook 
me I won’t cry, either. ’—T'll jump right on 
her back and go horseback riding!” 

Mabel could not help laughing, and Peter 
said, “Let’s play one game with the little 
children, and if they act like babies then they 
cannot play with us again.” 

So Betty ran into the house for three bas- 
kets and an old magazine, and all the children 
helped to tear the paper into tiny bits and to 
put the bits into the baskets. Then away they 
all ran to the foot of Holly Hill. 

“Now, then, you little children,” Peter said, 
“run along together and scatter the paper 
wherever you go, only don’t go where you 
might get lost; and try to make the paper 
last until you get back to this very p’ace. And 
don’t cry or act silly if you see a dog or a 
cow or anything. We'll give you a good start. 
Run when I say, ‘Ready!’ and we three will 
count five hundred by fives before we start.” 

Then Mabel and the boys hid their faces. 
Presently Peter called, “Ready !” 

Away went three happy little girls, Betty 
and Susan and Mary, straight up Holly Hill, 
scattering bits of paper as they went. They 


knew that, if they could scatter all the paper 
and get back ahead of their pursuers to the 
place from which they started, they would 
win the game. 

When they came to the first crossing of the 
paths they put their heads together to talk 
about which way to go. Then on and on they 
ran, choosing first one path and then another, 
laughing and scampering and scattering bits 
of paper as they went. Not one of them fell 
down. Several times they stood still to listen, 
and after a while they began to wonder why 
they did not hear the others coming. 


“Maybe it took Peter a long time to count 
five hundred,” Susan suggested. “Anyway, 
let’s hurry.” 

“If we win the first game we play,” Betty 
said, “they will let us play again.” Her face 
was red from running, but her eyes wefe 
bright, and she was happy. - 

The three little girls won the game, for 
when they reached the goal they found no one 
there. They could not quite understand that; 
it seemed strange that they had been able to 
win so easily. They waited and waited, but 
no one came; and that seemed stranger still. 





Said a dear little lady who lived by 
the ocean: 

“I know you will think this a foolish 
notion ; 


“When my teakettle simmers merrily 
I like to pretend it’s the sound of 


the sea. 

“When the cosy fire is brightly burn- 
ing 

The kettle simmers —the tide is turn- 
ing! 











. THE SEA KETTLE By Ethel €. Brown 


) 


“Then it murmurs and gurgles and 
makes a row; 
I shut my eyes: it is half tide now! 


“When it bubbles and thunders loud, |. 
I cry, 

‘How the ocean roars! The tide 
is high!’ 

“But where are my manners!” she 
said. “Dear me, 

The kettle has boiled! Will you have 
some tea?” 
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A SONG FOR THE FOURTH 


By Harrison Long 


What can I do, America, 

To prove how well I love you? 

Be proud for you, sing loud for you, 

Salute the flag above you 

And praise you everywhere I roam, 
America, my home? 


I can do more, America 

True faith and courage yield you, 

Keep clear of shame your shining name, 

Be strong to guard and shield you; 

Forever pledge you heart and hand, 
America, my land! 





Nd 


“Maybe they fooled us and went home,” 
Mary said at last. “But that would be mean.” 

“No,” answered Betty, “they always play 
fair. I know what I am going to do. I am 
going up the hill and climb to the tippety- 
top of the big cedar tree and there take a 
look.” . 

Before Betty was halfway up the tree, look- 
ing over the tops of the thick-standing hollies, 
she saw the yard of a Portuguese family, in 
which there were three trees. In one of the 
trees was Mabel crying; in another was Peter; 
and in the third was Fred. On the ground was 
a big dog, which walked from tree to tree 
and jumped and barked. 

The Portuguese children, too, had been 
playing paper chase that day, and Mabel and 
Peter and Fred had followed the wrong trail. 
That was why they had come at last to the 
yard of the Portuguese family, where the dog 
had chased them up the trees. 

Little Betty was so astonished that she 
almost fell from her tree; but even so, she 
called out bravely: 

“Qo-hoo! Oo-hoo! I know where the Por- 
tuguese people are! They are pulling carrots 
a 4 the other side of their barn. F'll get 

em ” a 

Shaking, she scrambled hurriedly from the 
tree, warned Mary and Susan to go back to 
the goal and then ran to the carrot field. 

The farmer’s wife came and shut the dog 
into the house; it turned out that he wasn’t 
@ savage dog after all, but he was a faithful 
one, and he knew he ought to guard the house. 

After that no one ever called Betty a baby 
again; and all the big boys and girls were 
willing to let her and Mary and Susan, the 
Se SE ee Pe ee ely 
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BEN’S FOURTH 
By Marian Willard 


E Ben was out in the woodshed 
whittling a stick and waiting for the 
time to start for the Field Day exercises 


his Aunt Laura came to the door and looked 
in with a worried expression. “Ben,” she said, 
“your Aunt Anne has just sent for me; 
the baby is sick. I must go, of course. That 
means —” 

Ben gave a little gasp. Could she be about 
to say — But no, surely she could not! 

“It means, I’m afraid, that you'll have to 
miss the fun. Some one must stay with grand- 
father, you know. I’m so sorry.” 

Ben gulped. He cofild not say he was sorry, 
because he could not say anything at all; his 
heart was too full. Without a word he fol!- 
lowed Aunt Laura back into the house and 
watched her getting ready for the trip. Still 
silent, he helped her into his uncle’s buggy 
and watched it disappear down the dusty 
road. Then he ran into the barn and threw 
himself down on the hay. 

Ben was only ten years old. For weeks ke 
had looked forward to this day. All of the 
Field Day exercises were going to be fine, but 
the best thing of all would be Lieutenant 
Penn’s talk. The lieutenant was the leading 
airman of the state. Ben knew all about what 
he had done in France, what decorations he 
had won for bravery, what wonderful escapes 
he had had. He even knew a boy who had 
seen him once on the street. Now all the boys 
would see him and hear him, but Ben would 
stay at home and miss the whole thing. It was 
hard to bear. 

After a while Sallie, the old hound, came 
nosing her way to him and licked his hand. 
She seemed to understand that something was 
wrong, and to feel very sorry about it. 
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“Well, Sallie,” said Ben, “I suppose I ought 
to go and give grandfather his dinner.” 

He got up and went slowly into the house. 
For the next hour he was almost too busy to 
think about his trouble. He set the table and 
put out the dinner that Aunt Laura had left 
in the cupboard; then he helped grandfather 
to his place at the tab‘e and listened while 
the old man told tales of the days when he 
himself was a soldier long ago. 

Later on grandfather dozed on the front 
porch while Ben washed the dishes. As he 
splashed things round in the soapsuds the 
boy kept thinking about what was going on 
at the fair grounds. How near they seemed! 
A tempting thought came to him. He could 
walk out to the grounds,—perhaps even get 
a lift or two on the way,—hear the speech 
and return before his grandfather waked from 
his nap. 

“T’ve a great mind to do it!” he said aloud. 

But an instant later he shook his head. 
“That would be a fine way for a soldier’s 
grandson to act!” he said. “No, I'll stick to 
my post. ” 

As he turned to take a fresh towel he no- 
ticed that an automobile had stopped in front 
of the house. Ben’s home was on a quiet road 
where automobiles seldom passed; so he felt 
curious as he went down to the gate. Two 
young men in uniform had got out of the 
car and were examining the engine. 

“No use,” the taller one was saying .with a 
shake of the head, “we can never make it.” 
He turned to Ben. “Hello, son. May we use 
your telephone a minute ?” 

“We haven’t any telephone, sir,” Ben said. 
“And. we haven’t any car to help you out 
‘with. I’m sorry; I wish I could do some- 
thing.” Then he brightened up suddenly. 
“There’s old Betsey and the buggy ; we should 
be glad to let you use them.” 

The tall officer looked at his companion. 
“Not a bad idea,” he said. “Only,” he added, 
“we don’t know the way.” 

Then they explained to Ben that the car 
was not their only difficulty; they were 
strangers in that part of the state and had 
taken several wrong turns and had lost their 
way entirely. 

“I know the way if it’s to the fair grounds 
that you’re going!” Ben cried. “I'll take you.” 

As he buckled the harness on old Betsey a 
few minutes later he thought: “I can get there 
and back very quickly; it won’t matter if I 
go away just for that little while.” 

He groaned as he thought of having to turn 
straight back, but the next moment he called 
cheerfully, “All right! Ready!” 

The tall officer hurried across to the barn, 
but the other one stayed where he was. 
Grandfather had waked and was talking to 
him; it was delightfully cool and shady on 
the front porch. 

“I believe I'll stay right here till you come 
back,” he called. “This gentleman says there’s 
a watermelon in the pump trough. The crowd 
can get along without me. You’re the speaker, 
Penn; so be off with you!” 

Ben, scrambling into the buggy, nearly 
dropped the whip. “Speaker?” he faltered. 
“Penn?” 

The young officer laughed. “That’s my 
name,” he said. “And I am supposed to speak 
to-day at the exercises.” 

Ben gave the whip such a sharp crack in 
the air that old Betsey nearly lost her head 
and ran away. “Well,” he said, “here I am, 
driving you to the fair grounds after all.” His 
face was shining. 

“After all a ?” asked Lieutenant Penn, 
amused. 

“After all my being sure I was going to miss 
everything,” said Ben. “And now here I am, 
going, and there’s some one to stay with 
grandfather. Get up, Betsey, I’m not going to 
miss anything !” 

That was a wonderful afternoon for Ben; 
and three days later something else happened. 
The mail brought a little oblong package 
marked with his name. Inside was a fine four- 
bladed jackknife, and on the card that came 
with it was written: 


aa With many thanks for my pleasant Fourth of 
aly, Penn 


Ben slipped the knife and the card into his 
pocket. “Whew! Just suppose I hadn’t been 
at home that day!” he said. 





THE LILY 


By Mattie Lee Hausgen 


To us the lily is a flower 

That sheds sweet perfume every hour; 
But it is more to fairy baby— 

A drinking cup, or bathtub, maybe! 
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iieliatte BLE PIES 


it is possible to make a great variety of pies on 
a single, easily prepared foundation. The first 
receipt given below is for such a foundation; the 
six that follow illustrate its many variations. Figs, 
nuts, prunes, jams or preserves can be added to 
the foundation in any desired proportion; or a 
combination of them with the ingredients used in 
the various receipts given can be made. A nut- 
chocolate pie, for example, is delicious; so are 
date-and-orange and nut-and-caramel pies. Every 
pie should be baked until the filling is thoroughly 
cooked. 
THE FOUNDATION 


6 tablespoonfuls of butter or butter substitute 
6 tablespoonfuls of flour that is free from lumps 
1 well-beaten egg or the beaten yolk of 2 eggs 
2 cupfuls of boiling water 4 to % cupful of sugar 
Place the butter or the substitute in a quart 
saucepan and let it soften over mild heat; then 
blend the flour with it. Pour in the water and stir 
the mixture rapidly and thoroughly until it forms 
@ smooth, thick paste. While the paste is hot add 
the sugar; the exact po meng Bag | depend on how 
sweet you wish the pie to Then stir in the 
beaten egg well, or, if you use the beaten yolk of 
two eggs, stir that in, and use the white for a 
meringue. Make dough enough for the lower crust 
of a deep pie. 
CARAMEL PIE 
1% cupful of sugar 14 cupful of water 
Cook the sugar in a shallow pan until the whole 
has melted and turned toa wt brown; then pour 
the water over it at once, = care that the 
steam does not rise into the face. The rich brown 
liquid, which does not taste sweet, is the true cara- 
mel; but if a little undissolved sugar remains, the 
pan may be left on the fire until that is melted. 
Add the mixture to the foundation. 
CHOCOLATE PIE 
2 ounces of chocolate Y, cupful of water 
Scrape the chocolate and cook it in the water 
until the mixture is smooth and as thick as cream. 
Then add it to the foundation, and bake the whole. 
Cocoa, instead of chocolate, can be used in the 
same way. 
CREAM-DATE PIE 
ji 4% pound of dates 1 cupful of milk 
Use half milk, half water in the foundation mix- 
ture. Stone and’ chop the dates, then add them to 
the foundation and bake the whole. 
LEMON PIE 
1 large or 2 small lemons 
Add the juice of the lemon or lemons to the 
foundation, and bake the pie. 


NUT-CUSTARD PIE 


2 eggs 
1 pa of any kind of fine-chopped nut meats 
Use two whole eggs in the foundation mixture, 
add the chopped nut meats and bake the whole. 
ORANGE PIE 
lorange 1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 
Add to the foundation the juice and the grated 


ellow rind of the orange. Then add the lemon 
juice, e the pie. 





RHUBARB-ORANGE MARMALADE 


6 cupfuls of peeled and 6 cupfuls of granulated 
diced rhubarb sugar 
2 large or 4 small oranges 
Cut the oranges into thin slices and remove the 
seeds. Add the slices to the rhubarb, then add the 
sugar; boil the whole until it is quite thick; then 
seal it in small glass jars. 


CUCUMBER-AND-FISH SALAD 


1 cucumber any good flaked, cooked fish 

French dressing minced onion or parsley 

lettuce lemon juice 

red peppers or stuffed olives 

Pare the cucumber, cut it into smal! cubes, pour 
the dressing over the cubes and let them stand in 
that for an hour. Flavor the fish with the minced 
onion or parsley, add a little lemon juice and add 
the cubes of cucumber. Mix the whole | igntly, 

arrange it on crisp, clean lettuce leaves and gar- 
nish it with strips of red peppers, or with stuffed 


olives. 
HALIBUT PIE 
1% pounds of halibut 2 pimentos 
14 of a sprig of parsley 1 onion 
2 slices of bacon salt 
pepper butter 
cold mashed potatoes” 1 cupful of thin cream 
Slice the pale and place the slices in a deep 
baking dish. —— the pimentos, the 
parsley, the cauent and the bacon, add salt and 


pper and cover the sliced fish with the mixture. 
Pinee small pieces of butter on the top, pour the 
cream over them and cover the whole with the 


tatoes. Bake the dish for three quarters of an 
pour. Any other white fish can be substituted for 
the halibut, ae dried salt fish—soaked in water 
overnight—is also good prepared in that way. Fol- 
lowed by a salad of celery and gherkins and a 
dessert of stoned dates stuffed with nuts, the pie 
makes an ample and nutritious meal. 
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Some men are born great and i 
some — a gt no os 
matter how it happene 

one is interested in them tile 

things they have done. You get 

a thrill of pride in the hist 

of the nation when you ri 

along some country road and 


folsemattback in boards, 


Ops MEN have come from every cors 
ner of the country, giving to every part 
of it some historical significance, and the 
makers of U. S. Tires in marking these 
places, found that they had to put up MORE 


than 3,000 of these bulletins of history. 


A gigantic task at a gigantic cost, yet by 
building these boards, the U. S. Rubber 
Company has merely pie out its policy RIDE A BICYCLE 
of service to the American people. and be sure to use 
“One and one-half miles to Oyster Bay, U.S. BICYCLE TIRES 
the home of Theodore Roosevelt —” Nine different styles—both 
A great, big man whose living presence stands Sate A mss ry ol tube. 
clear Echo ‘ va hoe of us all—a man who fought ounbee as sive: 


hard and fair for his convictions of right. 

Few men have achieved as much as Roosevelt— 
soldier, statesman, writer, adventurer and explorer. 

And yet some day people may ride along and find 
pad of these great ‘ans with the record of your 

deeds standing out on some hillside. Just as the 
grandchildren of great men of the past are probably 
doing today. 

There is a widespread interest in these boards, 
poser among people who ride on tires. The 
makers of U.S. Fires put the same quality of ser- 
vice in U. S. Tires for your bicycle as they do in 
tires for motor cars. 


United States Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 


U. S. Cords, U. S. Chain 
Tread, Giant Sud, G& J 
Corrugated, G & J Chain 
Tread, G & J Herringbone, 
Heavy Service, Overland 
Thornproof and Nonpareil. 
Find the dealer who sells 
gay cree S. Bicycle 
— the two go tog 





You and Dad 
Can Share Alike 


Both have the same privilege, 
when the table drink is 
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INSTANT POSTUM 


It's a splendid hot cereal drink to start 
the day off right, and it has no harm 
for anybody. Prepared instantly in 


the cup by adding hot water. Migh 
handy and anpapehin on the hike" 7 


“There's a Reason for Postum 
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JUNE 


When June brings roses - 
roses must be culled ; 


Then hammocks must be 
swung beneath the trees ; 


And ruddy berries must 
be picked and hulled 


That bubbling jam may 
scent the balmy breeze. 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN 




















THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN 


FTER the day’s work she sat by the fire 
in her little kitchen. Looking into the 
bright embers, she was able to see pictures 
both of the past and of the future. Her past 
had been tragic. Again and again she lived 
through that terrible night twelve years ago 
when her only son disappeared. She saw in 
the fire the events of that terrible day when 
she learned that he had stolen money from his 
employer in order to pay his gambling debts. 
No one would ever know the agony that she 
had then endured. The boy’s father, an up- 
right, God-fearing man whom death had 
snatched away too soon, had been the soul 
of honor. She had hoped that her boy would 
be like him. 

Since the day on which she had made that 
heart-breaking discovery she had received no 
word from her son. Yet with the tenacious 
faith of a mother she was sure that he would 
return; she was even sure that he would clear 
his honor. That faith gave her the bright 
pictures that she had of the future. 

Every night through many weary years she 
poured out her soul in pleading to God. 
Every night she opened the old family Bible 
at the story she knew by heart: “And when 
he came to himself he said, ‘I will arise and 
go to my father.’” 

One night a man, still young, stepped 
briskly from the train that stopped at the 
little station. He walked swiftly through the 
town to the widow’s cottage. For one mo- 
ment he paused at the door, then knocked. 
The door opened, and mother and son were 
looking at each other. Unbelief, wonder, hope, 
recognition flashed in quick succession over 
her features. Stumbling forward, the man 
cried, “Mother, will you kiss me? I have 
brought back all the money I stole. I could 
not write or come till my honor was restored. 
Will you forgive me, mother ?” 

Then after a pause he spoke again. “And, 
mother,” he said, “I left home with a heart 
empty of Jesus. I come back full of Jesus and 
of his love. He brought me back to you.” And 
then they were in each other’s arms. 

The old story had come true once more: 
“This my son was dead and is alive again; he 
was lost and is found.” 
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STEADYING LUELLA 


UELLA’S chin quivered. She was away 
from home, teaching school. It was her 
second week, and she was wondering how 
mother was getting along and whether Milly 
was watering the plants and how father’s 
rheumatism was. So preoccupied was she that 
she hardly heard little Albert Pratt, the young- 
est pupil in the school, who was reading labo- 
riously from the first reader. 

“You may take your seat, Albert,” said 
Luella finally. “You read very well to-day. 
The fourth grade will now recite in arith- 
metic.” 

While the five little pupils came to the 
front seats Luella struggled with a wave of 
homesickness that threatened to engulf her. 

Suddenly an automobile horn sounded; 
then some one knocked on the door. Luella 
went to open it. There facing her on the 
threshold was a little rosy gentleman in a 
pepper-and-salt suit. Luella stared at him in 
bewi'derment, then flushed, then beamed. 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


“Deacon Albright!” she cried. “Is it really 
you? I can hardiy believe my eyes!” 

The old man smiled. “I guess it is, Luelly. 
I had to go to Coverly on business and found 
out that by makin’ a little detour I could see 
you. So I hired a fellow to bring me over 
from Camfield; and here I am. How are you? 
And how is the school ?” 

Luella choked a little. “I’m getting on fine,” 
she replied quaveringly. 

But the old. man seemed to understand the 
lonely feeling in her heart. ‘Now, Luelly,” he 
said comfortably, “there’s no call for you to 
be getting homesick. Folks are all well at 
home, and your ma sent you these sugar 
cookies. Said she reckoned they’d taste good, 
because she made ’em. And the minister’s 
wife’s aunt died and left her nine hundred 
dollars, and old Mrs. Prisby’s son came back 
from New York and brought her a phono- 
graph. The old lady is as tickled as a boy 
with a red wagon. And the Perkins twins 
have gone on a visit to their married sister. 
Now, I can’t stop, Luelly, though I'd like well 
to do it. That fellow I hired is waiting out- 
side, and I’ve got to catch the train. But don’t 
you go to getting homesick, Luelly. We take 
a lot of pride in you back in Fairbury. We'll 
all be waiting for you when you come back 
in the spring. But in the meanwhile you’ve 
got your work to do, and I feel sure you'll 
do it well. It’s only a little matter of eight 
months or so until you'll be back.” 

Luella nodded. “I’ll do my best, Deacon 
Albright, and, oh, it’s so good to see a face 
from home! Give them all my love and tell 
them I’m getting along fine.” 

A moment later the old man was gone. 
Luella walked up the aisle. Her voice was 
saying, “Fourth-grade pupils in arithmetic 
will please take their places at the board,” 
but her heart was singing, “Do your best, 
Luella! Do your best!” 
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“HANG UP THE FIDDLE AND 
THE BOW” 


N English country gentleman named Maj. 
Robert Basing, invalided home after a 
wound received at Waterloo, took up music 
to mitigate the dullness of a life without the 
vigorous sports he loved. The instrument he 
selected was the violin, and he practiced per- 
sistently under the instruction of a foreign 
violinist, an amateur of noble birth and of 
brilliant gifts who had been driven from his 
native land by the catastrophic turmoil of 
Napoleon’s wars. The violinist never praised 
his British pupil and frequently tore his hair 
during the gentleman’s performance; but for 
three years the lessons continued. Then, so a 
descendant of the major’s has recently re- 
lated, the unexpected happened. The exiled 
musician was recalled; a distant relative had 
died and left him a fortune, which, however, 
he lived but a few months to enjoy. In his 
will he bequeathed to Major Basing a sum 
double that which the major had paid for his 
violin lessons “as an act of justice, since I 
permitted him to waste time and money in 
attempting the impossible, my necessity com- 
pelling me to a course repellent to my con- 
science.” He furthermore provided in his will 
for doubling the bequest if the recipient 
would pledge himself never again to touch a 
violin. But with true British tenacity and his 
own ideas of what was fair the too musical 
major refused to accept a sou of the legacy 
and continued blissfully to produce ear- 
torturing sounds from the instrument that he 
insisted his teacher had successfully taught 
him to play. 

Captain Faris, a seafaring man of old-time 
Newburyport, was also taught to play by a 
Frenchman, who once spent a few months in 
the ancient city, which was then at the height 
of its water-borne prosperity. The captain 
delighted in his fiddle,—he did not call it a 
violin,—for it helped to break the monotony 
of many a long voyage, and for a number of 
years was innocently proud of his skill. Then 
—for this happened twenty years before the 
experience of Major Basing—he found him- 
self one day in the port of Marseilles during 
the French Revolution. It was, indeed, in the 
days of the Terror; and as he rowed ene eve- 
ning from the shore back to his ship he passed 
close alongside a French vessel where sus- 
pected and condemned men were confined 
awaiting swift trial and almost certain exe- 
cution. Suddenly a voice called to him from a 
porthole, and, looking up, he met the eyes of 
his old music master. 

“Can I do anything for you?” asked the 
captain, distressed. 

“No! No! I die to-morrow,” replied the 
gallant little fiddler with a smile and a shrug. 
“But, mon capitaine, there is one little favor 


I ask of you, and it is this: if anyone asks’ 
who taught you to fidd'e do not give him my 
name |” \ 

Captain Faris was less tenacious than the 
British major and less conceited. He never 


°°? 


. fiddled again. 


SATAN’S PIGEONS 


HE real dogs of war were hardly the 
ferocious monsters that mythology has 
pictured. Even Satan, the little black dog that 
Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes tells of in the New 
York Times, showed in extremely trying cir- 
cumstances none of the qualities that his name 
implies. 

Not far from Verdun a small town held an 
important position in the Allies’ line. It was 
garrisoned by a few hundred French soldiers 
who had orders to hold out at all costs until 
they were relieved. The Germans succeeded in 
cutting them off from the rest of the army 
and placed a battery at their left to pour 
deadly fire into the town. 

The garrison might yet hold out if it could 
only let the French army, now two miles 
away, know the position of that battery. The 
telephones were destroyed, a shell had killed 
the last homing pigeon; but with the garrison 
was a dog trainer named Duval. He had been 
sent from the dog school at Satory, with two 
messenger dogs, Rip and Satan. Rip had been 
killed in action, and Satan had been left with 
the French army two miles away. Duval 
and the dog had many times walked together 
over the ground that stretched between them, 
and the trainer knew that if a message could 
be brought Satan could bring it. Again and 
again he looked across the shell-torn ground, 
and at last he started forward with a loud 
cry, “Voila! Satan, Satan!” 

His companions looked, too, but all they 
could see was a black speck moving toward 
them—until the black speck took the form of 
a black dog that seemed barely to touch the 
ground. The men declared that he was flying. 
Some of them cried out that they could see 
his wings; but none of them except ‘Duval 
believed that he could get through the artil- 
lery fire alive. 

And it seemed as if they were right. A mis- 
sile struck him. Duval saw him fall—saw him 
stagger to his feet, confused and faltering. The 
man took his life in his hands. He leaped upon 
the parapet and shouted at the top of his 
voice, “Satan! Come! Mon ami, come —” 

The dog saw and heard. With a frantic yelp, 
he got into his stride again. On three legs, with 
the fourth swinging helpless, he swept into 
the town, where a dozen hands were out- 
stretched to catch him. 

In a metal tube on his collar they found a 
message that read, “For God’s sake, hold on. 
Will relieve you to-morrow.” 

But the dog had brought something besides 
the message. What the men had mistaken for 
wings were two little baskets, and in each of 
them was a homing pigeon. The garrison could 
now communicate with the army. A duplicate 
message giving the exact position of the bat- 
tery was fastened to the pigeons, one of which 
got through. Then the French artillery si- 
lenced the battery. 
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Artist-That man yesterday offered me fifty dol- 
lars for that large painting of mine! 

Critic (sarcastically) — Oh, then you’ve had it 
framed? —London Opinion. 
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A BEAUTIFUL OAK TREE 


READER who has noticed some of the 

pictures of great trees that we have 
published in this page sends us a photograph 
of a magnificent oak that stands in Bidwell 
Park, Chico, California. 

The tree is of the variety called the valley 
white oak. Some authorities have put its age 
at about one thousand years, though that 
would be old even for an oak. Does not an 
old English proverb say that the oak grows 
for three hundred years, flourishes in its prime 
for three hundred years and slowly ages to 
its end in three hundred more? If the proverb 
is correct then this tree has outlived the allot- 
ted life of oaks by a hundred years. 

It is one hundred and one feet in height, 
and its. circumference eight feet above the 
ground is a little more than twenty-eight feet. 
At the ground it is nearly three feet smaller 
in girth. Its branches spread for two hundred 
feet and shade an area of more than a third 
of an acre. The trve is called the Hooker Oak; 
it was named for Sir Joseph Hooker, the 
famous English naturalist. 
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HOW SALEM TODD WENT TO THE 
BARN RAISING 


COLDING earnestly, Mrs. Piper was lead- 

ing toward the house a dirty urchin who 
sagged back in whole-hearted resistance. Caleb 
Peaslee and Deacon Hyne watched the strug- 
gle from Caleb’s dooryard. 

“He don’t lead overly well,” observed the 
deacon critically, “but he’s goin’ along none 
the less, if I’m any judge of Lorena Piper!” 

“He’s goin’,” agreed Caleb, “about as un- 
willing as Salem Todd went to Elijah Nudd’s 
barn raisin’.” 

“Barn raisin’ where?” demanded the dea- 
con. 

“The barn was built sixty years ago,” re- 
plied Caleb composedly. 

The deacon lost interest promptly. “I 
thought it was some barn they’d put up 
lately.” 

Caleb shook his head soberly. “They don’t 
do that way now. Nowadays if a man wants 
a barn or a house he goes to some contractor 
and lets the whole thing right out to him. But 
it wa’n’t so in the old times when I was too 
little to make a hand at hayin’. Them days 
when a man built a barn he hewed out 
the frame himself and cut the mortises and 
tenons, and then his wife baked up pies and 
cake enough to victual a trainband muster 
and baked half a bushel of beans in the 
ground, and they tapped a new barrel of cider 
and sent out word there’d be a raisin’ a cer- 
tain day; and then everybody that wa’n’t 
crippled, or blind, or sick in bed, or too mean 
to be decently neighborly turned out hoss 
and afoot and helped him raise the frame. 
And then they’d all set down to plank tables 
and eat enough for two square meals apiece 
and go home, leavin’ the barn owner to board 
in the frame. Bs 

“That was the way when ’Lijah Nudd 
raised his barn This Salem Todd was a mas- 
ter hand at a raisin’, quick and smart and 
venturesome about going aloft on a frame. 
Folks counted a lot on his bein’ on hand when 
a buildin’ went up. 

“But on this occasion there wa’n’t much 
likelihood that Salem would be there. Salem 
and ’Lijah’d had a quarrel over politics,— 
feelin’ run high jest fore the Civil War,—and. 
though they was parted ’fore they really come 
to blows, the final thing ’Lijah said to Salem 
was to warn him never to speak to him nor 
to come onto his land again. 

“‘And for my part,’ Salem says to him, 
‘Tl engage never to set foot onto land of 
yourn in my life again unless I’m dragged on.’ 

“The. day of ’Lijah’s barn raisin’ Salem, 
feelin’ like a fish out of water at not bein’ at 
the raisin’, sot out to do somethin’ to take up 
his mind. He’d bought a yearling steer off’n 
a man half a mile beyond ’Lijah’s place, but 
hadn’t got him home yet; so he took a coil 
of rope and went off to lead the critter home. 

“You know, Hyne, even a six-week calf’Il 
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give a man all he wants to handle if he’s a 
mite unruly; well, this steer was near full 
grown and as wild and spry as q squirrel. Be- 
fore they’d gone ten rods he all but got away ; 
so Salem, to make sartin of stayin’ with him, 
made the rope fast about his waist. 

“Whether it was ’count of there bein’ more 
noise than common when they’d got most 
abreast of ’Lijah’s place I can’t say, but the 
steer took it into his head to do the leadin’ 
himself; and, the rope being made fast, Salem 
had to go along too. The steer throwed up 
his head and made a jump that took him over 
a stone wall into ’Lijah’s barn lot, with Salem 
snatchin’ along behind him as if he wasn’t 
more’n a baitin’ of hay in a bag! And right 
straight up into that crowd of men Salem 
and the steer went, and then ten or a dozen 
of ’em grabbed the rope and hove the steer 
to. And not any too soon, neither, for Salem 
was all but cut in two with the rope round his 
waist. When they took it off’n him he went 
flat onto the ground, too hurt and weak to 
stand up. 

“Then ’Lijah done a kindly thing, as I’ve 
always thought. 

“ ‘Well, Salem,’ says he, ‘I see you’ve kept 
your promise. I never knew you to break 
your word yet! You said you never’d come 
here till you was dragged here, and you 
didn’t ! 

“ ‘But,’ ’Lijah says, ‘we’ve missed you, and 
we’re glad to see you even if you was dragged 
here; and now you’re here, can’t you stay to 
the raisin’ ?’ 

“So,” concluded Mr. Peaslee, “Salem went 
along .unwillin’ ’nough, same’s Piper’s young 
one did, and, like the young one, I ain’t a 
mossel of doubt he was the better for it!” 
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STOPPING A GRIZZLY 


VERYTHING about the little power plant 

was running so smoothly that Edwin 
Green took out a book and sat down by an 
open window. It was the first warm day after 
a hard winter in the Rockies, the Popular 
Science Monthly tells us, and Green became 
so deeply interested in his book that he did 
not notice the sound of slow, heavy breath- 
ing outside. 

When he looked up he saw a huge grizzly 
bear standing at the window. Fortunately, the 
window was barred and the door closed; but 
Green was so surprised that it took him sev- 
eral minutes to realize that he was not in 
immediate danger. 

The affair soon took on the aspect of a 
siege. The bear seemed greatly infuriated when 
Green tried to frighten him away by throwing 
things at him or by making a noise. At the 
end of an hour Green began to be worried. 

His friend Egerton would return soon, and 
Egerton carried no gun. Moreover, he would 
come from behind the power house and would 
not see the bear until he was right on it. 
Green could not warn him, since there was no 
opening of any kind in the back of the build- 
ing. 

Finally, he hit. on a plan. Although the 
house was built of brick and concrete, the 
bars of the windows were entirely embedded 
in wood. That would serve as an insulator. 
One of the electric wires leading from a ter- 
minal of one of the transformers he connected 
with the bars of the window; the other wire 
he grounded. 

The next time the bear appeared at the 
window Green seized a bamboo fishing pole 
and began to poke him with it. The animal 
let out a roar and, rising on his hind legs, 
brought both of his front feet down on the 
iron bars. There was not a sound, not a whim- 
per. For the fraction of a second every muscle 
in the bear’s body was tense. Then his muscles 
relaxed, and he fell limp to the ground. Such 
a current would have been too much for any 
grizzly. 
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A VILLAGE OF CHESS PLAYERS 


[I a visitor to the ancient village of Stroe- 
beck near Halberstadt, in Saxony, should 
wander through the streets just after break- 
fast, he would meet little troops of boys and 
girls on their way to school carrying very 
strange school luggage. Every one of them 
would be burdened with a full set of chess- 
men. 

According to a writer in Blanco y Negro, 
Stroebeck is a veritable rookery of chess play- 
ers. From the children in the primary grades 
to the doddering ancients in the chimney cor- 
ners all the inhabitants devote the greater 
part of their leisure to acquiring proficiency 
in the fascinating game. During one of the 
frequent wars between the Poles and the 
Germans in the Middle Ages a Polish prince, 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


the story goes, fell into the hands of the Ger- 
man army near Stroebeck, and for his own 
safety they shut him up in the castle that still 
dominates the village. To while away the 
tedious hours the prince, who like many of 
his countrymen was an accomplished chess 
player, taught the game to his jailers. They 
became infatuated with it, and the passion 
spread until every man, woman and child in 
the village was neglecting his affairs in order 
to checkmate his neighbor. The devotion to 
the game was transmitted from generation 
to generation; even to-day nothing seems to 
dampen the ardor with which the Stroebeck- 
ian pursues the intricate moves of his beloved 
game. 

It is one of the prescribed subjects taught 
in what we should call the grammar schools. 
Nor do the pupils, as soon as they leave 
school, try to forget what they have learned. 
It is their lifelong pursuit. In offices, in stores, 
everywhere about the village, the traveler will 
encounter couples who have dropped their 
work to engage in a contest. Even the village 
blacksmith, placing his board on his anvil, 
plays with the neighbor who has brought his 
horse to be shod. No bets are made, no prizes 
offered ; the sole ambition of the players is to 
win. If defeated they console themselves with 
the reflection that they have learned some- 
thing that may help them to win the next 
game. Everywhere in the town are evidences 
of the cult. The mouldings of the schoolhouse 
door are ornamented with magnified figures 
of chessmen, in the public reading room are 
all the periodicals that treat of the game, and 
in the public buildings are portraits of many 
famous players. e 


THE OYSTER 


The oyster takes no exercise; 

I don’t believe she really tries; 
And since she has no legs 

I don’t see why she Should, do you? 

Besides, she has a lot to do— 
She lays a million eggs. 

.At any rate she doesn’t stir; 
Her food is always brought to her. 


But sometimes through her open lips 
A horrid little creature slips, 
Which simply will not go; 
And that annoys the poor old girl; 
It means she has to make a pearl — 
It irritates, you know; 
So, crooning some small requiem, 
She turns the thing into a gem. 


And when I meet the wives of earls 
With lovely necklaces of pearls 

It makes me see quite red; 
For every jewel on the chain 
Some patient oyster had a pain 

And had to stay in bed. 
To think what millions men can make 
Out of an oyster’s tummy-ache! 

~—A. P. H. in Punch. 
¢ @g 


THE COOKING-SCHOOL DIPLOMA 


‘*T HAVE just received a diploma from the 

cooking school!” announced the young 
wife to her husband one evening as they sat 
down to supper. 

“Have you?” he replied without much 
show of interest. 

“Well, aren’t you glad I have been enrolled 
as a competent cook ?” asked the disappointed 
wife. “Just see, I have prepared this whole 
dinner! I gave especial attention to that dish 
there. Guess what it is.” 

The husband was at the moment trying to 
chew a particularly tough piece of the con- 
tents of the dish. Observing his puzzled look, 
the wife repeated, “Guess what it is.” 

“T don’t know,” replied the husband uncer- 
tainly. “Is it the diploma?” 
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HUSBANDS ARE INEXPENSIVE 
IN BELGIUM 


BELGIAN woman who lost her husband 

in a railwa, accident received from the 
company $2000 by way of compensation. 
Shortly afterwards, says the Boston Tran- 
script, she read of a traveler’s getting twice as 
much for the loss of a leg. She went to the 
company and protested that the difference 
was unfair. 

“Madam,” said the official, “the two awards 
are perfectly fair. Four thousand dollars won’t 
provide the man with a new leg, but with 
$2000 you can easily get a new husband.” 


e°¢9 
THAT PROVES HIM SANE 


““TTJE’S crazy, Your Honor,” said the police- 

man to the magistrate. “I found him 
standing at the corner scolding his wife.” 
“That doesn’t prove him crazy,” rejoined the 
judge. “His wife wasn’t there, Your Honor,” 
added the officer-—-The Boston Globe. 
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and in laundry cost. 


specify “Jiffy Links.” 


PARKS BROS. 
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“"PARKROGER’ 


JIFFY LINKS 


They Snap Together 


“Jiffy Links” are the Separable Cuff Buttons that 
are made in two parts and snap together. Permit 
turning back cuffs instantly—and so easily that 
the man who wears Jiffy Links keeps cuffs turned 
back—free from soiling. 


Jiffy Links return their cost in wear prevented— 
patterns. In purchasing of haberdasher or jeweler, 
fifty years for the superiority of their products. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
Makers of Parkroger Absolutely One-Piece Collar Buttons 
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HIRTS last 
longer; laundry 
bills are less; and 
there’s greater 
sleeve ease for the 
man who wears 


Made in many beautiful 


Made by a house famous 


& ROGERS, INC. 
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sewing. 


saving for each purchaser. 


Direct from Factory to You 


HE New Companion Sewing Machine is equal to every requirement of home 
It is equipped with complete set of best attachments and 


will yield equally good results whether the work be the finest tucking 
on sheer material, hemming, ruffling, quilting, braiding, up 
) to sewing on heavy suitings. 


Low Prices — Attractive Terms 


Our unique system of selling direct from factory to home effects a large 
We offer a choice of seven styles, including foot 
treadle, electric and rotary models, guarantee each machine for twenty-five 
years, and pay all freight charges to your nearest freight station. 


A post-card request brings you our free Illustrated Booklet, 
ATTRACTIVE TERMS and Free Trial Offer by return mail. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 881 Commonwealth Ave., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS j 








Big Band Catalog Sent FREE 


Anything you need for the band— 
single instrument or complete ee 
Used by Army and Navy. Send for big 
catalog, liberally illustrated, fully de- 
scriptive. Mention what 
instrument interests you. 
Sold by leading music 
dealers everywhere. 







— LYON & HEALY 
PAYMENTS 65-76 Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 











Young women of education and refi t 
have an opportunity to acquire a profession. 





NURSES. 


Requirements—one year highschool or its equivalent. Main- 
tenance, books and uniforms furnished, also a remuneratio: 


n 
of $10 a month the first year; $12, second; $15, third. This 
isa registered school of high standing. Apply St. John’s 
Hospital, Albany and Atlantic Avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





























HAY-FEVER = ASTHMA 


relieved and cured permanently without change of 
climate or interruption of work. Address P. 
Hayes, M.D., Buffalo,N.Y.,asking for free Bulletin Y-212. 
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CLEAR YOUR 
COMPLEXION 








CUTICURA 
# SOAP « 


This fragrant super-creamy 
emollient for cleansing, puri- 
fying and beautifying the skin 
and complexion tends to pro- 
mote and maintainskin purity, 
skin comfort and skin health 
if used for every-day toilet 
purposes. Largest selling 
complexion and skin soap in 
the world. Sold everywhere. 


wa Cuticura Toilet Trio @G ; 


Consisting of Cuticura Soap to cleanse and 
purify, Cuticura Ointment to soothe and 
heal, and Cuticura Talcum to powder and 
perfume. Everywhere for 25c. Sample each 
free by mail. Address postal: Cuticura 
Laboratories, Dept. AA, Malden, Mass. 


YE Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. 


This Book Free 


Boys! Sousa and nine other world-famous 
S musicians tell you secrets of success: learn 

|) what opportunities there are for you in 
4 Scout band or drum corps, 


Free Trial Any 
Conn Instrument 
Used by greatest bands and 
— attists. Easiest of all 
Pome’ Send postcard 
} a tee book and details 
of free trial plan. 
Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. » 
644 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Indiana 












































electrical, rope, air- 
plane, piano, pipe- 
organ, flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 

nails, barbed-wire, 

concrete re- inforee- 
ment, springs, net- 
ting, wire fences, steel posts, trolley- road wires and rail 
bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoes. 


Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 


American Steel & Wire Co, ****csicaco °** 


You can be quickly cured, if you 











STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for mepaee bed ene F on Stammer 

and Stuttering, “Its d Cure.” It rane 
how I cured myself after stam nmering 20 years. 
B,N, BOGUE, 3324 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis | 
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AHOME SETTLEMENT 


and be quick about it!” 
“Don’t take all that ham, 
greedy! You’re not the only one 
who wants something to eat.” 

“Stop kicking my shins, Steve, 
or [ll punch you—and I won't 
wait till after supper, either!” 

“Father, I wish you’d tell Joe 
to take his chickens down to the 
barn. He’s hatched ’em out over 
the register in our room, and they’re an awful 
nuisance. He won’t let me bring the puppies 
into the room for fear they’ll eat some of his 
old chickens.” 

The four boys were all talking at once at 
the top of their voices, pushing, quarreling 
and snatching food from the plates. Their 
father, Dr. Steele, an overworked physician 
who always looked tired and abstracted, sat 
helpless at the head of the table while at the 
foot his daughter Jane, just home from col- 
lege, gazed in speechless astonishment upon 
the scene. 

“No wonder auntie’s head aches,” she said. 


- p= up those waffles, Dick, 
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At length Jane, pale and red-eyed, came out 


“Why doesn’t the waitress pass the things, 
father, instead of having all this confusion ?” 

“We have only one servant now, Jenny, 
and she can’t cook and wait both. The truth 
is,” admitted Dr. Steele ruefully, “ servants 
won't stay.” 

“You mustn’t call her Jenny, dad,” put in 
Win. “She’s to be called Jane, now she’s been 
to college.” 

“Well, dear, Jane it shall be, if you like. Be 
quiet, boys, and eat_your supper.” 

“Father is tired to-night,” added Jane in a 
voice that was meant to be sisterly and sym- 
pathetic, but that the boys found very prim 
and dictatorial. “Besides, this isn’t the way to 
behave at table.” 

“T told you she’d be horrid,” grumbled 
Steve. “As long as she’s round it’ll be ‘Boys, 
do this,’ and ‘Boys, don’t do that,’ just like 
Tom Jones’s sister.” 

Jane went to her room early that night. 
The change from the order and good breeding 
of college life was startling, and she felt tired, 
annoyed and almost homesick. She had spent 
only a week at home in three years, for she 
had passed her vacations with her uncle’s 
family,—once she had gone to Europe with 
them,—or in doing settlement work in New 
York. In the fall she hoped to return to the 
settlement, and she looked forward with eager 
impatience to doing her share of the good 
work accomplished there. 

“T suppose I must see that things are set- 
tled here first,” she said as she thought the 





situation over before going to 
sleep. “I must put the house in 
order, train new servants and 
teach the boys decent manners. 
I’m surprised that Aunt Lil has 
let things run down so. But it 
won't be for long, thank good- 
ness!” 

The next two months were a 
time of trial for everyone. Aunt 
Lil, who had tried to govern the 
motherless household for three years, broke 
down entirely and had to go away to the sea- 
shore. Jane, left in charge of the home, began 
at once to introduce reforms. 

Win, she decided, was not to use the library 
either as a carpenter shop or as a laboratory. 
The carpet was already spoiled by previous 
experiments, as Win pointed out, but she 
could save the books and pictures. She made 
Joe take his chickens to the barn, and, al- 
though he still smuggled all manner of creep- 
ing and crawling things into his bedroom, he 
had to conceal them craftily, or Jane would 
toss them out into the back yard, where they 
made a speedy escape. 

Steve and Dick had no particular hobbies, 
but they were noisier and dirtier and more 
ill-mannered than the older boys and caused 
Jane endless annoyance. 

The new rules bore heavily on youngsters 
accustomed to no restraint, and there was 
constant warfare of the guerrilla sort between 
them and their sister. Dr. Steele upheld the 
young housekeeper, of course, and the boys 
would not openly disobey 
him; but they held it jus- 
tifiable to exceed and cir- 
cumvent the new domestic 
code whenever they could 
safely do it. 

If neither Jane nor her 
father was near, things went 
much as before; none of 
the boys showed any inten- 
tion of yielding obedience 
except under compulsion, 
and they took peculiar de- 
light in always calling her 
“Jenny.” 

One day Jane found a 
small but lively land crab 
in one of her neat bureau 
drawers; and when she 
scolded Joe for putting it 
there, he only laughed at 
her. That afternoon Dr. 
Steele was called away just 
before supper, and Steve 
and Dick, falling out at the 
table, had a hair - pulling 
match, during which they 
upset the water pitcher and 
broke several dishes. 

Jane cried herself to 
sleep that night and deter- 
mined to write to New 
York at once to make ar- 
rangements for beginning 
her settlement work. 

“T can’t stand this,” she sobbed. “The boys 
won’t behave. They must be sent away to 
school, and I’ll go where I can be of some use 
to somebody.” 

But really affairs were nearer the mending 
point than she dreamed. The boys themselves 
were ashamed of the latest outbreak, and the 
events of the next day came at the moment 
when they produced the deepest effect. 

It all happened when Dr. Steele was visit- 
ing a patient at the other end of the town, 
and Steve had to run in search of him, ter- 
ribly frightened and white of face. 

“Jenny would reform things, you know,” 
he told his father as they rode homeward. 
“She wouldn’t let us eat between meals, and 
said cake was bad for us, and locked up the 
pantry, and put the key in her room, and 
locked the door. We were awful hungry, and 
Win said he could get the key. So he shinned 
up the maple tree, and got out on the branch 
that touches the house beyond Jenny’s 
window. He crawled in and got the key all 
right, but he heard Jenny coming, so he got 
out quick and caught the limb. But she put 
her head out and saw him and screamed; and 
he got scared—and fell.” 

The doctor groaned with Steve. 

“Where is he now?” he asked. 

“On the library lounge. Jenny bathed his 
head, but his leg hurts most, he says.” 

It was a solemn time for the three boys in 
the hall outside the library after Dr. Steele 
entered and shut the door. There were low 
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voices and long silences, ont then Win cried 
out sharply 
“O dad, “don’t! Don’t! It hurts so!” 

Steve could not bear it and disappeared. 
The others looked at each other in dumb 


anguish. 

nat length Jane, pale and red - eyed, came 
out, but she could not stop to answer ques- 
tions. She was in search of —_ and band- 
ages. After she went back, it was again a 
long time before she came vod 

Then she beckoned the boys into the dining 
room and tried to tell the news, but she broke 
down instead and sobbed. 

“Oh, it’s all my fault! I was so obstinate— 
to have everything my way; and now Win’s 
—his leg is broken—and I know you all hate 
me—and wish I’d never come home!” 

Joe tried to comfort her. “Don’t cry, Jane,” 
he said; “it’s not your fault at all. You tried 
to help us—we are a lot of savages—but will 
do better if you'll cheer up. Don’t worry 
about Win. Father’ll pull him through all 
right. And We'll call you Jane after this.” 

“Don’t you dare call me anything but 
Jenny,” sobbed the girl. “I’m too selfish to 
live, and I’m an awful baby, too!” And she 
wiped away her tears with Joe’s handker- 
chief, for her own lay on Win’s aching head. 

In the days that followed they all learned a 
great deal. The boys found out what a bright, 
patient, helpful sister they had, and Jane dis- 
covered that she had four warm-hearted, lov- 
able brothers who needed only affection and 
sympathy to make them boys whom any 
sister would be proud of. 

They all took turns at entertaining and 
nursing Win, but it was Jane that, while the 
others stood by in open-mouthed delight, in- 
vented unheard-of games and read interesting 
stories and showed the invalid marvelous 
things through the microscope; and it was 
Jane that rewarded the younger boys for 
their quietness and good conduct by making 
such candy as they had never before eaten. 

When in September Jane told her father 
that she was not going to New York after all 
but intended to stay and keep house for him 
and the boys she was amply rewarded. 

“My dear, I’m very happy,” he said. “I was 
afraid you would be leaving us soon, and I 
don’t know what we should do without you. 
It won’t all be easy with the boys. They are 
not bad, but they’ve been neglected, I fear, 
and they’re full of life and vigor. They need 
you, dear. We shall all-be much happier if you 
stay.” 

The boys received the news in a way that 
neither they nor Jane would have believed 
possible a few weeks before. To be sure, they 
insisted on calling the household Jane’s 
“Home Settlement,” and occasionally, “The 
Reform Club”; but Jane found in those play- 
ful names an encouraging reminder that her 
opportunity lay not in the distant city but at 
home and was happy in the thought that she 
had recognized the opportunity before it was 


lost. 
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THE WAY HOME 


HE question, How do birds find their 

way? is answered by many ingenious 

and speculative theories. Many have 
decided that birds possess a sense of direction, 
which is often very incorrectly called orienta- 
tion. Binlogically, this term does not imply 
any connection with the East, but is simply 
used to describe the power of finding the way 
back to a certain base, or of returning home. 
In The Migration of Birds Mr. T. A. Coward 
quotes from Mr. John Burroughs’s Ways of 
Nature a striking instance of this faculty. 

Mr. Burroughs’s son brought a drake home 
in a bag from a farm two miles away and 
shut it up in a barn with two ducks for a 
day and a night. As soon as it was released 
it turned its head homeward, but for three or 
four days its efforts were frustrated. Then 
Mr. Burroughs decided to see what the bird 
would do, and he set it free. 

The homesick mallard started up through 
the currant patch, then through the highway, 
which he had never seen, and Mr. Burroughs 
followed fifty yards behind. A dog scared the 
bird and turned it up a lane, but after a de- 
tour it reached the road again; it stopped to 
bathe in a roadside pool, then started off re- 
freshed. A lane leading in the right direction 
off the main road puzzled it, and it took a 
wrong turning, but, discovering its mistake, 
made for the road again, but not by actually 
retracing its steps. The false move seemed to 
put it out, for, after hesitating at the next and 
right turning, it actually overshot the mark. 
Mr. Burroughs, unable to spare time to con- 
tinue the experiment, then headed it back, 
and when it reached the turning again it 
raced home with evident signs of joy. 
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Resinol 


is what you need for that 
tormenting skin trouble. 
Thousands have proved its 
unusual healing powers by 
using it for the most stub- 
born, aggravated cases of 
skin affection, with prompt 
beneficial results. It soothes 
while it heals. Geta jar from 
your druggist today. 


Trial free. Dept. 5-T, 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


























Wham! 


54 Home Runs 


Sure! Every boy in your 
knows that’s Babe Ruth. Weir 
here’s the book that tells about 
| him and all the other base- 
ball heroes, too, Also 
thrilling story of the ninth 
inning drive by Tim 
Thomson, the first pinch 
hitter—and his slugger 
bat. Read 


“Famous Sluggers” 


Get a copy free where you 
buy your own “Louisville 
Slugger’’ bats, or write 

















you in, through and out 
_of the woods. 


A reliable, sensitive, accu- 
rate pocket Compass. 

Mounted in an untarnishable 
White-Metal Case. Prac 
cally water-tight. Snap in 
beveled crystal glass pere , 
mits cleaning easily. 

$1.50 at your dealer’s—slight- 

ly more in Canada and the f 
Far West. 


C123 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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DON’T STARVE 
Potted Flowers and Plants 
FERTALL TABLETS 


OE dissolved in water—one tablet to one quart 

< —make an odorless, stainless plant food 
of wonderful quality, making plants grow 
and bloom freely, almost like magic. 


Box of 12 Fertall Tablets, 10c. 
3 Boxes, 25c.—144 Tablets, $1 
Stamps or Coin. 
FERTALL COMPANY 
19 Campbell Street, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Kc: rs. today for 
_ FREE 6-page Opportunity Book. 


ity Book. 
Kansa , Mo. 
Rahe School deo. 202 Ginsunat one 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an _ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the be mye Payment to a 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
a paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your naine cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for Rubies 

ressed to The Edi 





tion should, in eve 
5 a tors. A personal a 
dress delays consideration of them, 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








URTICARIA 


HOUGH usually neither long nor danger- 

ous, hives is a most distressing ailment. It 
is a skin disease, in which reddish swellings 
called wheals cover the skin and sometimes 
itch atrociously. Persons of any age or either 
sex may have it, but children are more likely 
to have it than adults. It may break out on 
any part of the body. Usually it appears 
on the trunk and often on the hands and 
even on the soles of the feet. Sometimes it 
appears on the inside of the mouth and indeed 
may occur anywhere on the mucous mem- 
brane of the digestive tract. 

Eating shellfish, strawberries, pork or sour 
green fruit may bring it on. So will the bites 
of fleas or of other parasites, or touching 
nettles, or breathing certain kinds of factory 
dust, or taking certain drugs. A susceptible 
person with an irritable nervous system may 
have it as a result of a nervous shock. It may 
be the result of anemia, kidney disease or the 
like. The attack may last only a few hours or 
a day, or with remissions and exacerbations it 
may last for weeks. 

‘If the patient has an acute attack of hives 
caused by something he has eaten, the best 
thing to do for him is to give him a dose of 
castor oil. If the disease is persistent, the pa- 
tient should see a doctor, for either his blood 
or his nerves may be disordered. If so, the 
physician will make the sufferer rest in bed 
and give him the remedies appropriate to his 
condition. 

Starch-water baths and local applications 
either of boracic acid in solution or of bicar- 
bonate of soda often greatly relieves the in- 
tolerable itching that so often afflicts the 


tient. 
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THE MARTYR 


“NH, and I most forgot! Miss Jennie Mul- 
lins fell downstairs and broke her hip.” 
Margaret’s knife stopped halfway in the 
peach shortcake she was cutting. “O Julie, are 
you sure? Poor Miss Jennie! I must go right 
over after supper.” 

“Of course I’m sure; Ted Mullins himself 
told me. Marge, if you don’t give me a piece 
of that shortcake this second I shall do some- 
thing desperate.” 

“T’m another candidate for shortcake,” Leila 
declared, with her lovely eyes full of mischief. 
“Don’t look so woebegone, Margie. She isn’t 
‘poor’ Miss Jennie; she likes it.” 

“Likes a broken hip! Leila Douglas, what 
are you talking about ?” 

“About Miss Jennie. I said she liked being 
a martyr. If she didn’t she wouldn’t be one. 
People don’t do things all their lives if they 
don’t want to do them.” 

Leila showed all her dimples as she laughed 
at Margaret, but for once her sister failed to 
smile back. “Leila! Miss Jennie’s whole life 
has been given up for others. You know how 
she brought up all the younger children and 
gave them a chance in life, the chance she 
never would take herself.” 

“That,” Leila declared, “is precisely what 
I’m saying. It doesn’t sound so, but it is.” 

“You mean that Miss Jennie didn’t want 
anything for herself?” 

“Not so much as she wanted to be a mar- 
tyr. Don’t look so shocked, Marge. You'll see 
I’m right. Look out! You’re cutting Julie’s 
Piece bigger than mine!” 

“You needn’t be alarmed. There’s enough 


for another piece all round,” Margaret an- 
swered absently. In her heart she was crying, 
“Ts that.what they think of me?” 

All night the question haunted her and for 
days after that. Little things kept coming 
back that fitted curiously into her problems— 
remarks people had dropped about the chil- 
dren. There was Dr. Storm’s gentle question, 
“You are taking wonderful care of their bod- 
ies, Margaret; are you thinking as much of 
their souls?” She thought of Leila’s growing 
absorption in good times and Julie’s disre- 
gard of others. Was she robbing them, the 
children her mother had left her and for 
whom she had given up so much? 

Finally she saw the truth and reached a 
decision. No one guessed how hard her heart 
was beating when she asked this question a 
few days later, “Do you think you children 
can take care of yourselves for a month?” 

They looked at her in astonishment. “Why, 
Margie!” they exclaimed together. 

“The Robinsons asked me to go on a motor 
trip. You see, I don’t want to be a martyr.” 

“A boomerang for you, Leila!” Juliet cried. 

Then with a sense of almost unbearable 
relief Margaret saw a new look come into 
Leila’s eyes. “Why, Margie!” Leila cried. 
“Why, Margie dear!” 
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THE LEOPARD’S ADOPTED SON 


APTURED by a leopard, reared in a 
jungle and at the age of five years rescued 
and returned to civilized life—such is the 
story of a native boy that comes from Bom- 
bay, India. Mr. Stewart Baker, fellow of the 
British Zodlogical Society, who saw the boy 
after he had been rescued from his wild foster 
mother, vouches for the. truth of the tale. 

When the boy was caught he could run on 
all fours almost as fast as an adult man can 
run on two legs, and in dodging in and out 
of bushes he was a miracle of swiftness. When 
Mr. Baker saw him his knees had hard cal- 
louses on them, and his toes were upright and 
almost at right angles to his instep. The palms 
of his hands and the pads of his toes and of 
his fingers were covered with a very tough, 
horny skin. He bit and fought with everyone 
who came within reach; and any village fowl 
that came near him he seized, tore to pieces 
and ate with extraordinary rapidity. 

When he was brought before Mr. Baker he 
had become more or less tamed. Although 
generally assuming a crouching attitude, he 
walked almost upright, but when’ suddenly 
startled he would run off rapidly on all fours. 


For a long time the boy would not sleep - 


in his father’s hut; they tied him with a rope 
and left him to make his bed in the grass. 
Now, however, he has been trained to sleep 
indoors. At first he did not know how to 
speak, but grunted and growled like an ani- 
mal; now he is gradually learning his native 
tongue. He has an exceptional: development 
of muscle for a child of his years; his strength 
was such that it took two men to handle him. 
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THE THRUSH THAT COULD NOT 
PICK UP CRUMBS 


LADY of Penzance who is a great lover 

of birds, says Mr. W. H. Hudson in his 
recently published book, Adventures Among 
Birds, noticed that a blackbird and a thrush 
always came together to her lawn where she 
was in the habit of placing food for the birds. 
Then she noticed that the blackbird fed the 
thrush, picking up the crumbs of bread and 
putting them into its mouth. Looking more 
closely, she discovered that the thrush’s beak 
had been cut off close to the head, probably 
by a steel trap or a sudden-death spring trap, 
such as the children in Cornwall commonly 
use to catch or kill small birds. The thrush 
was incapable of feeding itself. 


o @ 
A VICTORY FOR PACIFISM 


HE new commander in chief of India, 

Lord Rawlinson, tells an amusing story 
of an experiment he once made to test the 
accuracy of oral messages. 

Two hundred men, he says, I strung out at 
intervals of two paces. Then I gave a message 
to my adjutant, telling him to give it orally 
to. the man at the head to be repeated from 
man to man down the line until it came to me 
at the other end of it. This was the message: 
“We are going to advance. Can you send us 
reinforcements ?” 

When it came back to me some minutes 
later it had turned to this: “We are going to a 
dance. Can you send us three and fourpence ?” 















When is a Boy Old Enough 
For His First Gun? 


THAT depends largely on the boy— 
and his parents. 


One boy we know got his a o 
when he was ten years old. His father 
taught him how to use it. 


He not only taught his son how to shoot 
straight, and get a high score at target, 
but what is more important, he taught 
him to realize his duty toward others. 


The best gun for any boy to start with 
is the Daisy Air Rifle. Millions of Ameri- 
can boys have had their first ——s in 
marksmanship with a Daisy Air Rifle. 
For over 30 years it has been the favorite 
rifle for American boys. It looks like a 
real hunting rifle, shoots as straight, but 
ismuch safer asit shoots with compressed 
air, instead of powder. It is more eco- 
nomical too; dealers sell 500 shots for10ce. 


The Daisy Pump Gun, The Military Daisy, 

60-shot repeater, same 50-shot repeater, with 

pump action as in mod- a strap and remov- 

ern hunting rifles,$5.00. able bayonet, $5.00. 
Other models, $1.00 to $4.00. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Daisy line. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan, U.8.A. 


Sam 





Celebrate “*4th of July”’ 
THE BRAZEL WAY 


82 within theLaw 


re. man 

Bang Salutes, 1 daygo early riser bom 

podoes, t colored star mine, 18 pieces ni; 
spar R 


for it also. None shipped €. 0. De 
BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG. .cCO. 
1800 Ella Street Cincinnati, Ohio 





who prefer complexior 
ralness. Have you tried it? 
Mercolized Wax ( 
remover) ... $1 
‘arkroot ( face rester) $1 
Dearborn Supply Co., 5 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 





Drug Stores 
and Toilet 
Counters 
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Itis your Guarantee of 
Value and Satisfaction 


“B.V.D.” Sleeveless Closed Crotch Union Suits 
(Pat. U.S.A.) Men’s $1.50 the suit. 


“B.V.D.” Sleeveless Closed Crotch Union Suits 
(Pat. U.S.A.) Youth’s $1.15 the suit. 


HE far famed fit of “B.V.D.” Union Suits is based 

upon their exclusive and distinctive construction. 
The “B.V.D.” Union Suit conforms without the slight. 
est strain to every movement of the body. 
The durable fabric produced in our own mills from 
selected cotton, and the careful workmanship put into 
every “B.V.D.” garment are your surety of durability in 
wash and wear. 


The B.V. D. Company, New York 














Hitting the Bullseye Since 1864 
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These Early Summer Days 
—And Your Stevens 


School’s over! The hiking’s great. You 
and your pal out along the side hill. There’s 
lots of small game in season that offer a 
wonderful target for the accurate Stevens, 

All red blooded boys want a real rifle with 
which to learn to shoot and learn the mean- 
ing of true sportsmanship. 

Stevens has been teaching young sports- 
men to shoot well and old sportsmen to 
shoot better for 57 years. 

The nearest Stevens dealer will show you 
the various Stevens models and help you 
select the one that has the best “‘feel’’, 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Executive & Export Offices: 50 Church St., New York 


Shotguns - Pistols 
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THE JUNE STARS 


HE chart shows the eastern half of the 

sky between eight and nine o’clock, stand- 
ard time, about the middle of June. On 

the 15th the moon is in the south and becom- 
ing brighter and appearing farther east every 
night. On account of the moonlight, it will not 
be easy to make out the long line of the Ser- 


pent, the great length of which is now for the. 


first time fully revealed. But the giant Orphiu- 
chus can be discerned, whose head, Rasal- 
hague, appears at R. Just above R is Ras 
Algethi, the head of the kneeling Hercules, 
whose club is brandished still higher in the 
heavens. 

The wonderful cluster shown on the upper 
s:de of the square in Hercules will: be hard 
to make out in the moonlight, but think for 
a moment what it is: a ball of suns, many 
thousands in number, as far apart from one 
another as many of the stars we see are dis- 
tant from us, and yet so bright that to the 
inhabitants of a planet near any one of them 
they would seem brighter than any star in 
our sky seems to us; so bright, indeed, that 
such observers could see none of the other 
stars that fill our sky. 

Vega, V, is now high enough to be the most 
conspicuous star in the eastern sky. About 
halfway from Vega to Ras Algethi and a little 
higher is the point toward which the solar 
system as a whole appears to be moving at 
a rate of about fourteen and a half miles a 
second. 

To the left of Vega and below it is the 
Northern Cross, which was visible in the 
northwest last December, when this series of 
articles began. It is in a most interesting 
region of the sky. The Cross is also called 
Cygnus (the Swan), for Deneb, which makes 
the head of the Cross and which is the bright- 
est star in it, is also the tail of the Swan. 
Albireo, which is the foot of the Cross, is a 
beautiful double star, made up of a topaz 
star of the third magnitude and a sapphire 
star of a lower magnitude. They are so close 
together, however, that only an unusually 
good field glass will show them as separate. 
They are in fact only one sixth as far apart 
as the two stars in the doublet near Vega, and 
they are one twenty-fourth as far apart as 
Alcor and Mizar, the doublet in the handle of 
the Dipper. 

Last month the Milky Way could hardly 
be seen in the evening, but it is now beginning 
to show along the eastern horizon. It passes 
through the Cross and swings round under 
the pole. In the lower left-hand corner of the 
Cross and in one of the brightest parts of 
the Milky Way is a curious dark gap called 
the Coalsack, which has been thought to be 
a great mass of dark and therefore invisible 
matter that cuts off our view of the fire mist 
beyond. 

In the same corner of the Cross is a faint 
star known as “61 Cygni” that cannot be dis- 
tinguished from numerous other stars that 
crowd round it, but that in one respect is 
remarkable above all the other visible fixed 
stars. So far as we know it is nearer to us 
than any other visible celestial body in the 
Northern Hemisphere outside the solar sys- 
tem, yet it is many thousand times as far 
from us as the sun is and cannot be more than 
one tenth as large. 

There is only one other fixed star known 
to be nearer to us, and to see that you must 


go south of the United States. It is usually 
called Alpha Centauri. Just now it is directly 
south and only as far from the south pole of 
the heavens as our Pointers are from the north 
pole. It is a star of zero magnitude and is only 
half as far away as 61 Cygni. That does not 
make Alpha Centauri a very near neighbor, 
for light from it has to travel three years and 
a half to reach us, and light, as we all know, 
travels at the rate of one hundred and eighty- 
six thousand miles a second and comes to us 
from the sun in eight minutes. When you look. 
at the stars in the northern heavens the only 
starlight you can get that is not more than 
seven years old is a tiny beam from the lower 
left-hand corner of the Northern Cross! 

The way astronomers determine how far 
away a Star is is this: If the star is enormously 
remote, its apparent position does not change 
as the earth makes its annual change of posi- 
tion of one hundred and eighty million miles 
to the other side of the sun. Now, a lone tree 
on the distant horizon seems in the same way 
to retain its place whether you look at it from 
the house or from the barn, though you will 
find if you move about the yard some spot at 
which you can bring a nearer object more 
accurately into line with it. On the same prin- 
ciple, the astronomer watches the stars to see 
which of them seem to move back and forth 
relatively to their neighbors in unison with 
the annual motion of the earth. The move- 
ments that they have observed are ail less 
than a second of arc, a distance so small that 
it must be multiplied by two hundred to 
make it apparent to the naked eye. Even 
before the invention of the telescope astrono- 
mers realized that the motion of the earth 
round the sun must produce such apparent 
changes in the position of the stars, but they 
looked in vain for them, for they did not 
realize how small the changes would be. That 
is one reason why the Copernican theory of 
the earth’s revolving round the sun was re- 
jected by some of the foremost astronomers 
of the time. Indeed, it was not until 1838 that 
the matter was settled by Bessel’s measur- 
ing the distance to 61 Cygni. The more dis- 
tant the star the smaller is its apparent annual 
change of position. In the case of the more 
remote it is so small that even the great tele- 
scopes cannot detect it. The distance from the 
earth of less than four dozen stars can be 
measured by means of the telescope. 

At the right side of the chart is the well- 
marked constellation of the Scorpion. The tail 
is just above the horizon; the big red star at 
A, Antares, is the head, and the three stars 
above it mark the claws. It is the next con- 
stellation after Libra along the line of the 
zodiac, 

The star just rising in the east, with the two 
opposite attendant stars, is Altair (the Eagle). 
The triplet makes a good celestial yardstick 
four degrees long and divided nicely in the 
middle by Altair. 

The ecliptic is still well marked in the west- 
ern sky by Regulus in the hands of the sickle, 
Jupiter above the handle, Saturn still higher 
and Spica high in the south. Mars is too near 
the sun to be seen. Venus is a brilliant morn- 
ing star. The sun reaches the most northern 
point in the ecliptic on June 21, about hal! 
past six o’clock, Boston time. June 21 marks 
the beginning of astronomical summer and is, 
we know, the longest day of the year. 
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Fust before her death in 1920 Mrs. Porter completed the manuscript of what she considered 
the best story she had ever written. We believe Sister Sue will be acclaimed by readers and 
critics alike as Mrs. Porter's masterpiece. 
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How to Obtain the Book Free 


Send us $2.50 for one NEW yearly subscription (not 
your own) for The Youth’s Companion, and we will 
present you with a copy of Sister Sue, by Eleanor H. 
Porter. The regular price of the Book is $2.00 net. 


When sending your order be sure to include 20 cents extra to cover 
postage and packing charge on the Book. 


Note. The Book is given only to present subscribers to pay them for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past 12 months. 


SUE 


By Eleanor H. Porter 


+ 


GISTER SUE is the eighteen-year-old 

daughter of a rich banker. Her 
musical talent is so great that her teacher 
promises her world-wide celebrity as a 
pianist, and against the wishes of her 
family she decides to go in for a ‘‘career.”’ 
Her daydreams for the future, however, 
suddenly dissolve when her father goes 
bankrupt, losing not only his money, but 
his health as well. 


The financial wreck is complete, and the 
family are forced to leave Boston and 
move into the old ancestral home in a 
little New England village. In these 
changed conditions, Sister Sue quickly 
becomes the mainstay of her family, 
nursing her father, developing her flighty 
sister and selfish brother into young people 
to be proud of, and making a living for 
the entire household by giving music 
lessons to the children of the village. 


+ 


Then comes the turning point in Sister Sue’s career. 
The town holds an “‘Old Home Week’’ celebration. 
One of the returning visitors is the world’s greatest 
violinist, a native of the village. The accompanist 
for his concert is called back to New York, and in 
despair he selects as a last resort the little village 
music teacher. In the scene that follows—a master- 
piece of vivid description—Sister Sue reveals herself, 
to everyone’s astonishment, as a: pianist of amazing 
brilliancy. A wonderfully appealing romance be- 
tween Sister Sue and the violinist follows, and be- 
fore the book ends the heroine is more than repaid 
for sacrificing her career for her family. 


+ 


Sister Sue is one of those rare characters of great and 
shining beauty that Mrs. Porter created with so sure 
ahand. To the gladness of Pollyanna, the inspira- 
tion of Just David and the charm of Mary Marie she 
has added a touch that brought into being a character 
who will live in every reader’s heart as the perfect 
embodiment of her creator’s philosophy of joy 
through self-sacrifice. 
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Write a title for this Advertis t 
The young lady who holds the photograph says: 
** What teeth : ” 
AN you supply the three words that are missing? Write them on the 
coupon below,—or, if you save your Companions, use a separate sheet of 
paper, — mail the answer to us, and we will send you a trial tube of Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream, free. 
Good teeth, well cared for, lend charm and protect health. Be sure that 
. your teeth receive daily care, and that the dentifrice you use is safe. 
~*~ Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream contains no dangerous acids, and is free 
\ from harmful grit. It cleans teeth safely and thoroughly. Colgate’s has no 
te druggy taste but possesses a delicious flavor. 
COLGATE & CO. Dept.25 199 Fulton Street, New York 
Be 
\ Fill out the coupon, and learn the pleasure of using 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream twice a day. 
COLGATE & CO. a 
Dept. 25 
199 Fulton St., New York 
Please send me a free trial tube of 
Ribbon Dental Cream. 
The completed title of your Youth’s Companion 
Advertisement is: 
‘\ 
MPRA sic escskueonepnsecvess i, TN Re EN, ig 
OE ESS AED eR ORR CONC gE eS | 
NT SO A OR OLD NE PoE NT More dentists recommend Colgate’s 
than any other dentifrice. | 
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